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All Ludlum fine steels—Toolsteel—Silecrome— 
Nitralloy—are guarded through each phase of their pro- 
duction by continuous laboratory tests. Ludlum leaves 
nothing to chance. Thus Quality Control becomes an 
invisible but important ingredient in the steel which 
you specify and receive. 

In our customers’ plants, Ludlum fine steels are 
proving their superior value in meeting many special 
requirements. Longer working life, greater efficiency 


at high speeds, heat resistance, corrosion resistance— 
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all are performance qualities which are assured by the 
ceaseless effort of the Ludlum Research Laboratories. 


When a special or difficult problem arises In your 











production requirements, why not seek the willing and 


Their knowl: | 


sincere aid of Ludlum Steel Engineers. 


edge of the physical properties of steels and of their 


applications in actual manufacturing operations may 


be a valuable aid in reducing costs and increasing prof 
its. Phone, wire or write Research Dept., Ludlum Steel 


Company, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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45 the Editox 
Views the News 


N RECENT months, activity in the export 

market for industrial machinery has drawn 

the attention of American manufacturers 
to an unusual situation in Europe. In England, 
and to a slightly lesser extent in Germany, 
manufacturers are so busily engaged with do- 
mestic orders that their export business is be- 
ing neglected. United States manufacturers, 
whose machinery exports gained moderately in 
1932, 1933 and 1934 (p. 22), since the begin- 
ning of 1936 have been taking an even larger 
share of the export business. Since February 
of this year, the machinery exports of the 
United States have exceeded those of Germany 
by a slight margin. 


¢ ° ° 


As time goes on, American machinery execu- 
tives will be drawn more and more into con- 
tact with the intricacies of the export market. 
It is a complex business, in 
Study Export — mort of product vies 

with price, exchange, facilities 
Markets Now for trading, government as- 

sistance and a host of other im 
portant factors. In point of quality, American 
exporters have little to fear, but in some of the 
other considerations they are at a distinct dis- 
advantage. It would be gratifying if the pres- 
ent experience in machinery exports could in- 
duce American manufacturers to study the 
foreign situation more closely. Knowledge of 
it gained now may be priceless a year or two 
hence. 


During the week newspapers gave liberal 
space to the hearings of the La Follette civil lib- 
erties subcommittee. Evidence was presented 

to show that industry has hired 


Tells Only One private detective agencies and 


purchased firearms and gas 
Side of Story bombs, ete. That some of the 


activities revealed are revolt- 
ing will be admitted by all conscientious em- 
ployers. It is difficult to condone agitation by 
representatives of industry who ‘“plant’’ out- 
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rages so that they will be blamed upon strikers. 
Unfortunately, however, the committee seems 
to be interested in only one side of the story. 
It has not and probably will not reveal evi- 
dence (p. 37) to show that under many circum- 
stances industry is fully justified in seeking 
facilities for protecting life and property. If 
the committee wants to be fair, it should try 
to uncover the unjustified acts of both prin- 
cipals in labor strife. 


° * . 


The time element is important in many in- 
dustrial operations. The need for speed often 
influences and sometimes dictates how a job 
shall be done. Faced with the 
necessity of erecting a plant in 
Canada in three months in zero 
weather, an American engi- 
neering and contracting firm 
resorted to the unusual expedient (p. 45) of en- 
closing the job in a large canvas storm jacket. 
Again, on a stack repair job in Ohio (p. 46), a 
contractor saved three days of valuable time 
by assembling the newly erected stack rings 
with rivet-bolts. Users of large rubber belts 
once were obliged to have them spliced at the 
belt manufacturers’ plant in order to obtain 
satisfactory joints. Today a splice can be made 
locally by portable vulcanizing equipment 
(p. 68) in two or three hours. 


Speed Dictates 
the Method 


° ° + 


Persons who attended the convention and ex- 
position of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers in Detroit last week (pp. 26, 39, 54) 
were made conscious of the 
close relationship between the 
development of the motor car 
industry and the demand for 
products of the iron, steel and 
industries. The .automobile 
about the future of 
visualize a_ registra- 


More Cars fer 
More Peop! 


metalworking 
people are optimistic 
their business. They 
tion of 35,000,000 cars instead of the pres- 
ent figure of 25,000,000. Their motto is ‘‘more 
car value for less money’’ and they have un- 
bounded confidence in its efficacy. Material 
producers and partsmakers have co-operated 
wholeheartedly to make that policy successful 
-particularly from 1933 to date—and will do 
well to continue their efforts in this direction 
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American Machinery Gains 
In World Markets 


BY LEWIS M. LIND 
Acting Chief, Machinery Division, 


Department of Commerce 


NY comparisons among the 
leading machinery exporting 
countries sheuld be prefaced 
with a bird's-eye description of how 
those countries fit into the world ma- 
chinery picture. England, the United 
States, and Germany constitute the 
“Big Three’ of the world machinery 
trade. A few figures as closely com- 


parable as possible will give a fair 
idea of the relative importance of 
Germany, England, the United 


States, and the other countries worth 
mentioning, which are France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Japan, Russia, 
Sweden, and Canada. 

In a business census made avail- 
able this year, British production in 
the mechanical engineering trades in 
1934 is shown to have been approxi- 
mately $517,900,000. Machinery 
exports amounted to $114,800,000, 
of which $2,770,000 represented 
equipment imported and re-shipped 
abroad. Machinery in the amount 
of $1,174,000 was sold to American 
buyers. Imports of machinery in 
1934 were valued at $32,835,000, of 
which $14,600,000 came from the 
United States. In 1930, when pro- 
duction had been 50 per cent higher, 
444,530 persons had been employed. 


Rearmament Increases Demand 


Since 1934, as described later, the 
British rearmament program and 
civilian orders have so increased ma- 
chinery production and employment 
in the engineering industries that 
machinery builders are unable to ful- 
fill their Gomestic or export demand. 
A serious shortage of skilled me- 
chanics has existed for the past six 
months. 

German investments in machinery 
during 1934 were in the neighbor- 
bood of $740,000,000, of which four- 


fifths were government purchases. 
This approximate figure represents 


80 to 85 per cent of the total Ger- 
man sales of equipment in that year. 
The remainder was for export ae 
count. Employment figures are not 
strictly comparable with those cf 
England. 

The best estimate for 1934 is 
probably that employment increased 
42 per cent from the 1933 German 
industrial census count of 232,600 
persons, or up to 530,000. This is 
near the British machinery-building 
employment figure for the same year. 

The United States department of 


commerce figures for Germany’s ma- 
chinery exports are $102,696,000 for 
1934, while the purchases of foreign- 
built equipment by that country 
were $10,275,000 in the same year. 
German statistics list machinery with 
a value of $429,000 purchased from 
the United States in 1934, and $1,- 
443,000 worth bought by the United 
States from Germany. 

The United States census of man- 
ufactures gave $2,069,419,000 as the 
value of machinery built in the 
United States in 1933, and counted 
the number of wage earners as 538,- 
593. The census is taken in the odd 
years, so no accurate estimate of the 
increase in the United States from 
1933 to 1934 is available. It will be 
noted, however, that the 1933. pro- 
duction of American machinery was 
about four times that cof British 
equipment in 1934 and a little less 
than three times as large as the Ger- 
man production in 1934. 

French Statistics Ambiguous 

The French official statistics do 
not show exactly the production nor 


employment in their machinery in- 
dustries. In 1926, the French cen- 
sus showed 333,000 persons em- 


ployed in ‘‘mechanical construction.” 
On annual production volume it is 
impossible to get the values’ for 
1934, although it is fairly accurate- 
ly known that machinery production 
in that year was slightly lower than 
the 1913 rate. Machinery exports in 
1934 were valued at $30,504,000, 
while imports amounted to $39,375,- 
000, Of the !atter figure, the Unit- 
ed States supplied $7,705,000. 
Italian employment in the machin- 
ery industries early in 1935 was es- 
timated at 105,006, down 30,000 
from the 1926 peak. Production fig- 
ures are not known. Imports of 
strictly industrial machinery amount- 
ed to $16,400,000 in 1933, principal- 
ly machine tools, knitting and braid- 
ing machinery, and reciprocating en- 
gines. In the same year, the indus- 
trial machinery exports, in which 
ball and roller bearings, machine 
tools, and weaving machinery were 
important, totaled $7,962,000. 
Sweden's machinery production in 
1932 amounted to about $20,800,- 
000. In 1930 the figure had been 
more than $52,500,000. The decrease 
was not really so marked between 
1930 and 1932 as it seems, however, 





because of the depreciation of the 
Swedish crown in terms of dollars in 
that interval. The average exchange 
rate in 1930 was $0.2685, whereas 
in 1932 it was only $0.1847. Ly 
ports of machinery in 1932 were ap- 
proximately $12,820,000, chiefly ba} 
and roller bearings and cream sepa. 
rators, while the value of im ports 
was only a little more than half as 
much, or $6,570,000. 

Austrian production figures are 
not available, but exports of indus. 
trial machinery, exclusive of elee. 
trical equipment, were valued at $3. 
026,000 in 1933, and imports of the 


same kind of equipment amounted 
to $2,295,000. 
Official Japanese figures list the 


industrial machinery production of 
that country at 158,396,695 yen for 
1932, or about $44,530,000. The 
industrial machinery exports in 1932. 
listed at $3,076,000, were complete- 
ly overshadowed by the imports of 
$16,534,000 worth of machinery, It 
is of interest that three years later. 
in 1935, Japan’s machinery exports 
had jumped to $18,333,000, while 
the imports, valued at $29,477,000, 
much less of a percent- 
from 19382. 

Russian imports of machinery, ey- 
clusive of electrical equipment, 
dropped trom $225,095,000 in 1931, 
the highest machinery-buying year 
of the Soviet Union, to $20,271,000 
in 1934. Exports of the same type 
of equipment 2 


represented 
age increase 


were $2,353,000 and 
$1,939,000 in 1931 and 1934, respec- 
tively. Data on total domestic ma- 
chinery production in Russia are not 
available, 

Canadian production of industrial 
machinery in 1933 was approximate- 
ly $20,500,000. Imports were about 
$11,700,000 in that year, and more 
than $19,000,000 in 1934. Exports 
of machinery in 1933 were valued at 
$1,469,000, and in 1934 totaled $3,- 


257,000. 


Figures Are Misleading 


The foregoing figures for the lead- 
ing industrial nations should not be 
taken too seriously in making com- 
among them, since it will 
that the data are avail- 
able for different years in the vari- 
ous countries, which naturally 
changes the picture considerably. Ex- 
change rates also, as in the case of 
Sweden, tend to cloud the trends 
somewhat from year to year. A third 
unavoidable factor is the lack of uni- 
formity as to what is included under 
the heading of industrial machinery. 
Canada’s machinery exports, for in- 
stance, are largely agricultural 
equipment, Farm machinery like- 
wise plays an important part in the 
trade of the Soviet Union. 

From the foregoing description of 
manufacture and world trade in ma- 
chinery, it is plain that the United 
States, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom are by far the most im- 
portant. The German Wirtschafts- 
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gruppe Maschinenbau, whose figures 
on machinery are usually comprehen- 
sive and complete, shows the machin 
ery export trend of the ‘“‘Big Three” 


in the following table. The values 
are in thousands of marks, and in- 
clude all types of machinery sold 
abroad by the three countries: 
1932 1933 1934 
German) 749.7 543.0 $56.5 
England 370.3 336.3 364.3 
United States 365.5 285.3 380.8 
The shifts in competitive advan 
tages for those years are better 


shown by expressing the above values 


as percentages, indicating the rela- 


tive shares of these three principal 

machinery exporting countries’ for 
each year: 

1932 19338 1934 

Germany 50.5 16.5 38.0 

England 25.0 29.0 30.5 

United States 24.5 24.5 $1.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

The important facts shown in the 

above tables are that Germany lost 


ground in relative importance as a 
machinery exporter among the three 
nations between 1932 and 1934, and 
that the United States enjoyed the 
greatest gain during the period. 


England Busy at Home 
The picture has changed rapidly 


since the beginning of 1936.  Eng- 
land's domestic market is making 


great demands on British machinery 


builders, particularly for machine 
tools. 

It is generally known to machine 
tool builders that British manufac 


turers of 


this equipment are booked 


up for many months with orders on 
hand. England is, correspondingly, 
falling behind in machinery avail 
able for export. Expenditures au- 
thorized during 1935 for strengthen- 
ing the defense services have dur 
ing 1936 played the largest part in 


causing the 


age. 


situation 
differ from those of England. 


in of 


Germany Forcing Export Sales 


present machinery short 


In Germany the machinery export 


has many 


1931, 56 per cent 


features 


Wt 


which 


lile 


Germany's 


output of machinery was sold in the 


export market, in 1935, 
mentioned, 
was 
mainder, 
$740,000,000, 
sold to 

crease in 


only 
marketed 
with an 
about 
the 
percentage 


about 
abroad. 


as previously 
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aggregate 
four-fifths 
government. 
importance 


per 


the 


value 


The 


cent 


re- 
of 


was 


de- 


of 


exports is due solely to the increased 
domestic demand, since the following 


table 


there 


shows 


Was 


in re 


ality 


an 


increased activity in foreign machin- 
ery selling by German manufacturers 
a half 


during 
ye 


GERMAN 


nia 


the past 


ars: 


A Comet of the Rails Takes Form 


three 


MACHINERY 
1933-1936 


and 


EXPORTS 


Reichsmarks 


33 (monthly av.) 
34 (monthly av.) 
35 (monthly av.) 
36 January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Index figures on labor sh: 
kable imp:ovement from 


15,232, 
38,050, 
38,487, 

18,267 

{8.520 

14.95 
1S 709 
49,119 

WwW a 

1932 


IESEL locomotive unit is shown being eased into position upon its trucks 
side the Electro-Motive Corp. plant at LaGrange, Ill. 
of a huge electric traveling crane which operates over a clear span of 104 


A $100,000 addition to the plant has been completed by the 


used for the storage of parts and other mate rials 
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1955. In employment the increase in 


the three years was fram 37.4 to 69.4, 
in “possible working hours” from 
29.7 to 70.6, and in average daily work 


ing hours from 6.57 to 8.02 


One of the compelling reasons fo: 


this forcing of machinery sales abread 


has been a need for foreign exciiange 

Published statistics of the gold cov 
erage for currency in the Reich show 
that it is about 2 per cent. This means 
that commodity imports from inonth 
to month dare not be much, i€ any, in 
excess of the value of merchandise ex 
ported. To permit purchases to out 


almost im 
relinquisament 
The gold 
were it not 


would 


the 


sales abroad 


trip 
mediately require 


of purt of the gold reserves. 


reserves would already be, 
for the exercise of rigid exchange 
ar ob amount 
to maintain the present 


con- 
ary 
rency in 


low the necess 
cul 
circulation. 

One method of avoiding Joss of gold, 


of course, is by barter. A number of 


igreements with foreign countries 
have been made whieh provide that 
Germany supplies Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and other ountries with 
machinery and equipment, while ae 


cepting in return raw materials. 


In some instances the raw maierials 
secured by Germany re re-exported 
tor foreign exchange. Dr. Schacht 
made visits in June and July to Bel 
erode, Athens, Sofia, and Salonika in 
furtheranee of such a program. Ad 
niinistration problems in these barter 
deals become cumbersome, and could 


not possibly he justified as business 


propositions by any less dire necessity 
than that with which Germany is now 
faced. A full discussion of the com- 
plicated system of German trade reia- 
tions would quire a more detailed 
interpretation than is possible here 
Devaluation Hurt Germans 
The actions of the countries which 
are the chief exporting competitors of 
the Reich in decreasing the gold con 


tent of their units have also 


militated ag 


monetary 
ainst German foreign sales 
the United 


of equipment. England and 


States, by devsluacing the pound 
sterling and dollar, doubtless gained 
some advantages in the world ma- 
chinery markets. 


Depreciation of the currency of com- 


petitors und a greatly increased do- 
mestie demand for machinery in Ger 
many would ordinarily have a _ tend- 


ency to reduce the quantity available 


for sale overseas. The compulsion to 
ship abroad for purposes of obtaining 
exchange for raw material imports, 
however, coupled with the weli-estab- 


lished German foreign trade tradi 


tions, have so far caused the continua- 


tion of a la volume of industrial 


equipment exports. 

(This is the first installment of an 
article written by Mr. Lind for 
STEEL on world machinery markets. 
The second and concluding section 
will appear in STEEL, Oct, 5.) 








What Makes Industries 


aluable to Communities 


BY E. L. SHANER 
Editor, STEEL 


ROBABLY the phase of econom- 

ics which is of most practical im- 

portance today is the distribution 
of wealth, which is the term used 
to describe the division of the own- 
ership of valuable goods between in- 
dividuals within a nation. 

It is not generally understood, 
nevertheless it is a fact that there 
probably is no question of economics 
on which there is as high a degree 
of universal agreement as on the 
premise that wealth should be dis- 
tributed more equitably. Everybody 
who has given the subject any 
thought knows that a broader dis- 
tribution of goods is desirable. Every- 
body is in favor of it. Every worthy 
enterprise or activity of any kind 
anywhere would profit from a more 
equitable division of wealth. 

Unfortunately however, we are not 
in accord as to how the good things 
of life may be distributed more fair- 
ly. Some persons of radical mind 
say that the solution lies in turning 
everything over to the state. Others 
would confiscate all existing wealth 
and redivide it equally. Still others 
are for passing punitive laws which 
will force those who have much to 
give something to those who have 
little. 

Of course, the weak points in all 
schemes of this kind are first, that 
the equal division of our total wealth 
would mean only a drop in the bucket 
to each family, and secondly that no 
thought is given to the creation of 
wealth, which to thoughtful persons 
is as important as its distribution or 
division. 


Better To Preserve Our System 


The better way is to preserve our 
present system, which has made such 
an enviable record in the creation of 
wealth, and to strive constantly to 
distribute its benefits more widely 
among our people. 

Perhaps in the trials of the de- 
pression some of us have forgotten 
just how well our American me- 
chanism for creating and distributing 
wealth has functioned. Possibly it 
is a better system than we realize. 
Certainly it is the envy of peoples in 
all of the other nations of the world. 

In the 160 years of the existence 
of this republic we have produced 
three times as much wealth as the en- 
tire world from the be- 
ginning of time up to 1776. Since 
1900 we have more than doubled our 


produced 


24 


average wealth and average inconic 
We have distributed wealth so wide 
ly that even in the darkest days of 
the depression our people had 44, 
000,000 savings accounts with de- 
posits of more than $24,000,000,- 
000 Our citizens have 121,000,000 








BSTRACT of an address, “The 
Value of Industry to a Communi- 

ty,” at a meeting in Ellwood City, Pa., 
Sept. 18, arranged by the Ellwood City 
chamber of commerce, in conjunction 
with the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. The 
meeting was largely attended, including 
industrial managers from Ellwood, Mc- 
Keesport, New Castle and Pittsburg’. 








life insurance policies with a face 
value of $108,885,000. 

But our advantages are not con- 
fined to material things. We have 
made great progress in education, 
recreation and cultural pursuits. We 
spend more for education in the 
United States than all of the other 
countries of the world combined. We 
spend $10,000,000,000 a year for 
recreation alone. 

While we have been producing and 
accumulating the wealth required to 
support this standard of living we 
have improved the conditions of la- 
bor. From 1890 to 1929 industrial 
workers’ wages_ increased three 
times. The purchasing power of 
wages—that is, the relation of money 
wages to the cost of living—increased 
48 per cent. Meanwhile the average 
hours of labor dropped from 50 per 
week to 48 per week. 

The share of the national income 
that went to gainfully employed per- 
sons was only 38 per cent in 1850. 
In 1929 it was 65 per cent, and it 
did not drop below that percentage 
even during the depression. 

All of the foregoing has been ac- 
complished on a comparatively low 
average profit of 4 cents out of each 
dollar of sales. This is a figure 
derived from the records of 1919 to 
1929 inclusive. 

The system responsible for so 
many benefits not only is worthy of 
our best efforts to preserve and per- 
petuate it, but also merits our sup- 


port of it against the attacks of 
those who would foolishly impair jt, 
effectiveness. 

You realize, of course, that the 
two basic elements of this system are 
industry and agriculture. It is the 
activity in these two fields which 
creates the major portion of the na- 
tion’s wealth. Prosperity for our 
industries and our farms is esgep- 
tial to the well-being of all of ovr 
people. 

Sometimes it appears that the role 
of the farmer is better known and 
appreciated than that of industry. 
Certainly the welfare of the farmer 
is given far more careful attentioy 
by our public officials in Washing. 
ton than are the interests of industry, 
Industry is misunderstood by many 
holders of public office and by many 
of our citizens. It, more than agri- 
culture, needs more friends in court. 

To preserve and advance the ea. 
pacity of your industries to serve the 
community involves co-operation 
You are unfair if you conclude that 
the suecess of your local industries 
depends entirely upon the ability of 
the executives who are charged wit} 
the management of these industria) 
companies. It stands to reason that 
management should be efficient, but 
that is only one of many factors to 
be considered. 

In this immediate locality, the 
plants of the National Tube Co., the 
Mathews Conveyor Co., the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co. and other 
concerns are important employers of 
labor, payers of taxes and partici: 
pants in the economic and social life 
of this community. Take these plants 
away and you are reduced almost 
to the status of an agricultural cen- 
ter, Naturally all of you are anx. 
ious to retain these industries, and 
you ask, ‘‘What can we do to make 
Ellwood City an attractive site for 
these and other industries?” 


Some Factors Beyond Control 


The answer to that question is not 
a simple one, for the reason that 
some of the factors involved are 
beyond your control. For instance, 
unwise federal legislation such as the 
1936 federal tax law, which pen- 
alizes undistributed profits. is a ter- 
rific handicap to industrial com- 
panies. Had that law been in effect 
in 1928 and 1929, still fewer persons 
would have been employed by indus- 
trial companies during the acute pe 
riod of the depression. It woule 
have destroyed the cushioning effect 
of reserves, from which a major por- 
tion of wages were paid in the dark 
days of 1932. ; 

The question of labor relations is 
considered to be an extremely deli- 
cate subject, but it should not be so 
Some politicians in high public office 
have confused the issue by intimating 
that the interests of emnloyes and 
employers are diametrically opposed 
This is an unfortunate view, be 
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eause it arouses thoughts of class 
conflict which not only are destruc- 
tive in effect, but are absolutely fu- 
tile insofar as the attainment of de- 
served treatment of employes is con- 
cerned. The interests of employer 
and employe are so mutual in so 
many respects that it is deplorable 
that the relationship between the two 
should be reduced to the status of 
a political football. 

If employers and employes can 
understand each other and can work 
with each other amicably in settling 
all differences in regard to wages and 
working conditions without the offi- 
ces of a third party then both em- 
ployer and employes are _ infinitely 
better off. 


Industry Must Be Active 


An industrial company is valuable 
to a community only as long as it is 
operating at a fair rate of capacity. 
Let its activity be curbed by disagree- 
ment over wages or working condi- 
tions and that value diminishes rapid- 
ly. An idle plant is a liability rather 
than an asset to a community. 

This being true, how much better 
it is that employer and employe con- 
trive in every way possible to meet 
every disagreement and settle it am 
icably before the breach of dissension 


becomes serious. The burden of un- 
derstanding lies upon the shoulders 
of both executives and employes 
alike, but the initiation of machinery 
for peaceful labor relations rests most 
heavily upon the management. 


What of the Owners? 


Right now it is important that the 
position of management be clarified. 
Sometimes we hold the executives of 
companies responsible for aets that 
are beyond their control. In the ma- 
jority of companies, the executive off 
icers are the trustees of the proper- 
ties which are owned by thousands of 
stockholders, In the case of many 
large corporations the number of 
owners is almost as great as the 
number of employes. United States 
Steel, for instance, has 229,461 em 
ployes and 228,662 owners. Of these 
228,662 owners, 53,648 are employes 
and 86,818 are women. 

The owners have certain claims 
which must be satisfied. They per- 
formed a service which sometimes is 
overlooked. They saved money and 
invested it in company stock. The 
company used it to build up the prop- 
erties and to perfect an organization 
that would return a profit to the own 
ers. 


Stockholders are somewhat sensi 


Streamlined House, with Stec! Channels and Lath 








EGULAR cold-rolled channels, bent to the form shown, were used to sup 

port the arch in this streamlined house, which has been dubbed “The Igloo.” 

Metal lath was then tied to these supports, and concrete was united on both the 

outside and inside to form the solid concrete wall. Roy Papenthien, Milwaukee 
architect, developed the design 
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tive because most of them have not 
been receiving the dividends they had 
expected. Many corporations owe 
considerable sums in back dividends 
Consequently it is natural that to- 
day when the matter of employe 
wages come up, the executive officers 
of the company are forced to weigh 
the desirability of paying higher 
wages against the desirability of be 
ing fair with the stockholders, 

The ability of management to sat 
isfy both stockholders and wage earn 
ers increases with the ability of the 
company to earn profits, In the sit 
uation which exists in many com 
panies today the time element is ex 
tremely important. Many concerns 
which ate up practically all of their 
reserves to survive the depression 
need a little time to get back on a 
sound financial basis. Hundreds of 
companies need more working cap 
ital. Many should have greater re 
serves. Many others should put 
more money into modernization of 
equipment. 


Management Needs Time 


Management needs time to do all 
of these things, all of which are so 
essential to the future success of the 
company. Therefore stockholders and 
employes should not press too hard 
for bigger dividends or higher wages 
unless they know for a certainty that 
the company can pay them without 
endangering its future. 

In many situations it will be to 
the overwhelming advantage’ of 
stockholders and employes to be pa: 
tient. Today industry generally is 
operating at a good rate of capacity 
The prospect for a continuance of the 
present activity over the short-term 
future is bright. 

jut even more encouraging are 
the potentialities of the long-term 
future Note that I say potentiali- 
ties. Great opportunities are ahead 
of us, but unless we conduct our- 
selves intelligently—as individuals, 
as members of a community, and as 
citizens of the nation—-we may not 
enjoy the full benefit of these oppor 


tunities 


Security Act Leads To 
Modifying Annuity Plan 


Under the Westinghouse Eleetric 
& Mfg. Co.’s annuity plan $386,195 
vas paid to 1179 pensioned employes 
during 1935. 

Since 1929 when the plan was 
placed in operation, a total of $1, 
748.253 has been paid to annuitants 

Due to the increased obligations 
imposed by the social security act, 
the company portion of the annuity 
plan was discontinued Dec. 31. 1935 
it is announced. Employes still have 
the privilege, however, of purchasing 
units at favorable group rates 














Steel Show Draws Many 


To Motor Capital 


BLAZE with light and color, 
the displays of 145 exhibitors 
at the nineteenth annual iron 
and steel exposition of the Associa 
tion of Iron and Steel Engineers mag 
netized the attention of thousands 
from Tuesday through Friday last 
week in Convention Hall, Detroit. 
Ranging from small plug fuses to 
modern heavy equipment for rolling 
steel, the varied exhibits testified to 
the ingenuity of manufacturers and 
suppliers, both in furnishing a prod 
uct suited to today’s needs and in 
arresting the attention of prospective 
buyers by dramatic and_ colorful 


tion 


the 
ing 


natural outgrowth of the meeting be 
held in Detroit. The automo- 
industry is unquestionably 
customer for steel—-especially 


ing 
tive 
No. 


flat-rolled 
speakers stressed the need for contin 


uation 


into methods of producing better 
steel lower cost, to the end that 
automobile producers may further 
their policy of attempting to make 
more their product available 

more people One speaker declared 





means, A new technique in industrial 
exhibits has been in process of de 
velopment over the past eight or ten 
years, and this show marked a new 
high point in forceful merchandising 
efforts. 

While technical sessions and in 
spection trips to nearby steel mills 
cut in on attendance at the show 
to some extent, nevertheless on Fri 
day officials seemed well pleased 
with both attendance and sales. It 
was announced that next year’s an 
nual meeting and exposition will be 
held in Chicago, Sept. 21-24, with as 
sociation headquarters at Hotel Stev 
ens, An effort is being made to sched 
ule both technical sessions and show 
in the same building, several loca 
fions such as the International Am 
phitheater at the stockyards and Mu 
nicipal Pier being under considera 
tion, 

Theme running through all conven 


sessions (pp. 54, 56, 76) 
close relation between steelmak- 
and automobile production 


varieties—-and 


and expansion of research 


\ 


OMPANY 


RGAN CONSTRUC TION © 
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that a market for 35,000,000 auto. 
mobiles exists in this country before 
a saturation point is reached 


Indicative of the extent to whieh 
power is used in the processing of 
steel, an engineer reported that in 
the forming and finishing of a sin 
gle rear window garnish molding for 
a popular make of automobile 18¢§ 


connected horsepower is required 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
drew large crowds to its ‘exposition 
theater’? where sound pictures of the 
Louis-Schmeling prize fight were 
shown at regular intervals Added 
attraction was a movie cf operations 
in the corporation’s plants. United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, also showed motion pictures 
oft two new mills using its equipment 


Model of a full-size rolling mill 
stand, brilliantly illuminated, was the 
central portion of the display of Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 0 


WO of the 145 exhibits at 

the nineteenth annual tron 
and Steel exposition of the 
{ssociation of Iron and Steel 
Engineers in Detroit, Sept. 22 
25. lhouve is the booth ol 
Morgan 
Worcester, Mass.; at left, that 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. They typify the 
striking use made of models, 


Construction Co., 


ut-outs, enlarged photographs 
lights and other decoratizv« 


treatment 
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From the rolls emerged a placard re- 
sembling a steel sheet, on which cer- 
tain features of the company’s mill 
hearings were explained. 

* * : 

A powerful overhead light, with re 
fector, was placed just above a large 
blackboard in the booth of Holophane 
Co. Inc., New York, Visitors were in- 
vited to step up to the board to 
measure the radius of intensity of the 
illumination from the lamp. 

A so-called ‘‘mechanical book’ was 
a feature of the exhibit sponsored by 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, 
pa. The book contained 12 pages 
about 2 feet wide and 21 feet high 
which were turned mechanically to 
show illustrations of some 24 con- 
yeyor installations made by the com 
pany in leading steel plants. 

Electrical equipment naturally oc 
cupied a large portion of the display 
space, With material handling and lu 
brication devices not far behind. 

* 

Analysis of headquarter cities of 
the various exhibitors showed 17 
from Chicago, 14 from New York, 14 
from Cleveland, 12 from Pittsburgh, 
nine from Philadelphia, seven from 
Detroit, five from Milwaukee, and 
three or less from 47 other cities. 
Of the latter cities, eight are in Con 
necticut, eight in New Jersey, seven 
in Pennsylvania, five in Ohio, four 
in New York, four in Massachusetts, 
three in Indiana, two in Illinois, two 
in Minnesota and one each in Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Maryland and Ken 
tucky, 


Concrete Data Book Issued 


A handbock on “Concrete Joist Con- 
struction” has just been issued by the 
Concrete Reinforcing Stee] institute to 
fill an increasing demand from arcni- 
tects and engineers for information 
and practical data on building mate- 
rials and construction details. 

The book contains a complete set of 
safe load tables which permit the de- 
signer to select the total deptn of floor 
and the number and size of reinforcing 
bars required for a given combination 
of load and span. In adcitien, specifies- 
tiens for both reinforcing steel and 
concrete of 3000-pound strength, as 
well as specifications for metai lath 
ceiling ccenstruction of various Lypes, 
are listed. 

W. S. Thomson is secretary of the 
institute, with offices at 201 North 
Weils street, Chicago. 


Weirton Orders Stoves 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va., has authorized the construction 
of two hot-blast stoves to replace two 
of the original stoves at the Weirton 
plant. The units will be built by the 
H. A. Brassert Co., Chicago 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Sept. 26 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 74 2 16 17 
Chicago 73 1, rf) 26 
Eastern Pa 1S, ly 3514 17 
Youngstown. SO None 54 28 
Wheeling 95 3 81 31 
Cleveland S01, Lis 67 28 
Buffalo , 81 D 17 24 
Birmingham... 64 None D51Q 2 
New England 8&8 1S 5D 31 
Detroit QD None “4 i7 
Cincinnati S4 S 
Colorado 63 None 
Average 7 1 51 9 


rNot reported. 








Production 


TEEL ingot production last week 
i omicetd l4-point to 73 per cent 
Increases ranging from 6 to 2 
points were noted at Chicago, east 
ern Pennsylvania and _ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland registered a slight loss 
while other 
creases or held steady. Details fol 


centers showed in 

low: 
Youngstown 

cent last week, unchanged from the 


Averaged &0 pel 


week previous. Sixty-six of 83 open 
hearths and three bessmer units are 
making steel. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. started one additional open 
hearth at its Brier Hill plant and is 
planning to start another this week, 
but Carnegie-Illinois was forced to 
shut down one unit for repairs, off 
setting this gain. 

Buffalo 
to 81 per cent, with 30 open hearths 
melting. 

Colorado——-Held at 63 per cent, 
with ten furnaces operating 


Gained 5 points last week 


Cleveland-Lorain—-Off 1% points 
last week to 80% per cent. National 
Tube Co. at Lorain scheduled 12 open 
hearths the first four days of the 
week and 11 the final three days of 
the week, Corrigan, McKinney con 
tinues with 12, and Otis with all &. 

Detroit—Unchanged at 95 per cent, 
with steel ingot melting schedules in 
20 out of 21 basic open-hearth fur 
naces. Over the past week the ca 
pacity for the district has been in 
creased by two open hearths, with 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. now hav 
ing virtually completed the last of its 
new furnaces, giving that producer 
12 units. 

Wheeling Up 3 points to 95 per 
cent last week, with 35 out of 37 
open-hearth furnaces in operation 

Pittsburgh—Up 2 points to 74 pel 
United 


States Steel Corp. subsidiaries op 


cent, a new high since 1929 


erated at 71 per cent through the 


week and the independents at slightly 
better than 75 per cent. Forty blast 
furnaces are now active, compared 
with 24 om a year ago at this time 
Carnegie-Illinois has blown in an 
other Edgar Thomson furnace, the 
output of which is ferromanganese, 
giving that company 18 out of 32 
National Tube continues with 
3, Jones & Laughlin all 11, Pitts 
burgh Steel 2, Bethlehem at Johns 
town, Pa., 5; Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel with 1 on, will resume with its 


stacks 


second furnace in November. 

New England—Rose te 88 per cent 
last week, a gain of 18 points, This 
rate will be maintained this week 

Chicago—-Advanced %-point to 73 
per cent, the best rate for the year 
Inland Steel Co. has lighted 
two of its four new open-hearth fur 


to date. 


naces, and will have the remaining 
units as well as the new blooming 
mill in operation next month. 
Central eastern seaboard—F rac 
tionally higher to 48% per cent. The 
trend continues slightly upward and 
it is possible that 50 per cent may 
be reached before this month is over 
Cincinnati 
per cent, highest level this year, Only 


Rose 8 points to 8&4 


3 of the 24 open hearths are idle 

Birmingham 
schedules at mills and fabricating 
shops maintained the rate at 64 per 
cent 


Steady operating 


AUGUST SHEET SALES UP 

Daily average sheet sules in August, 

reported by the National Associa 
tion of Flat Rolled Steel Manufae 
turers, Pittsburgh, amounted to 6926 
net tons, compared with 6429 tons in 
July, Production averaged 6749 tons, 
against 7255 tons in July, while ship 
ments were 6572 tons in August and 
7124 tons in July. Tetals for August 


Sales 207,781 tons: ; 


production, 202, 
156 tons; shipments, 197,156 tons. 
Total steel capacity in the United 
States for August was approxiinatels 
500,000 toms, and capacity on which 
the association’s figures are based was 


SOL000 tons 


One-Third Ton Is Scrapped 
For Every Ton of Ingots 


For eve ry ton oft steel ingots pro 
duced last year, almost one-third of 
1 ton of scrap was produced during 
the various processes of manufactur 
ing finished products, according to 
American Iron and Steel institute 

The blast furnaces and steel fur 
naces of the industry consumed a 
total of 
scrap iron and steel last year Of 


20,542,000 gross tons of 
this total, 9,620,000 gross tons were 
purchased from scrap dealers and 
10,922,000 gross tons were produced 
in the companies’ own works dur 
ing the production of about 24,000, 
000 gross tons of finished products 
from approximately $4,000,000 tons 


; 


of ingots 








CIO Loses Prestige as Men 
Deal with Management 


HE labor situation in the steel 

industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 

trict has been developing a sig- 
nificant trend. 

While early in the summer the 
committee on industrial organiza- 
tion was attracting considerable at- 
tention, the rise into prominence and 
importance of the employes’ unions 
has been a more consequential de- 
velopment. Today militant wage 
earners are making their demands on 
steel’s management through their 
own unions 

That the CIO has lost 
thereby is evident, even though it 
has not diminished its efforts to en- 
roll members. The slow task of mak- 
ing converts to the CIO, compared to 
the employes’ insistence for revision 


prestige 


of wages upward immediately, has 
inherently reacted te the disadvan- 
tage of the Lewis group. 

From the progress of enrolling 
men in this outside union to date, 
the CIO has not gained sufficient 
strength to risk a call for a strike. 
Steel managers have seen this point 
clearly, and have tactfully agreed 
to discuss wage and other problems 
directly with the men through their 
chosen representatives, 

This, of course, is in accordance 
with the usual procedure, but the 
relegation of the CIO to the back- 
ground is the far-reaching effect, 
notably so in view of its announced 
determination to become labor's bar- 
gaining agent. 


Carnegie-Hlinois Is Center 


In the Pittsburgh district virtu 
aily all important developments to 
date have centered on the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.—-namely, the de- 
mands from employes and the state- 
ments and negotiations by the com- 
pany’s management. 

At present employe representatives 
of several of Carnegie divisions have 
requests for wage increases pending 
with the management. The _ four- 
page letter from B. F. Fairless, Car- 
negie-Illinois president, which re- 
fused the requests, however, left the 
door open for repeated negotiations. 

“T am not trying to prove by these 
references that a wage _ increase 
should not be granted . The man- 
agement is sympathetic with the 
payment of highest wages which the 
successful operation of a _ business 
will permit. It is unable to see at this 
time how any increase may be 
granted without jeopardizing the 
successful operation of the business. 
We ask you to see the picture as 
fully and as clearly as do we. We 
invite any and all questions that 


you may have in your minds, some 
of which we may not be able to 
answer, but if there are such, we 
will get the answers for you. Princi- 
pally, we want you to work with us 
to help us do sanely and intelligent- 
ly whatever can be done in the pres- 
ent situation.”’ 

Such words from Mr. 
letter to employe’ representatives 
were typical of the attitude the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. manage- 
ment has taken toward the labor 


Fairless’ 


problem, 
Employes Ask Questions 


Soon after the letter was circu- 
lated, three employe groups came 
out in the open in answer to the in- 
vitation to “any and all questions 
that you may have in your minds.” 

One was the Homestead commit- 
tee which reiterated its request for 
an increase of $1.12 a day for all 
employes regardless of position, to 
bring the minimum rate of wages 
to $5 a day. 

A statement came from a group 
of 36 employe representatives of 12 
sheet and tin plate mills formerly 
operated by American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., recently absorbed by Car- 
negie-Illinois, This group began an 
annual convention in Pittsburgh and 
went on record favoring wage in- 
creases, longer vacations with pay, 


seniority rights, and other matters 
pertaining to general eimp:oye wel. 
fare. Frequently during the three. 
day convention, they met with plant 
superintendents of Carnegie-Illinoigs, 
and terminated the convention with 
a banquet in Pittsburgh to which 
Carnegie-Illinois executives were in- 
vited, and attended. 

A third militant group has ap. 
peared at the Clairton works where 
early last week employe represen- 
tatives addressed a letter to the 
Management through F, F. Mar- 
quard, plant superintendent, listing 
i7 questions relative to the condi- 
tion of United States Steel Corp.'s 
surplus, the number of company em- 
ployes receiving $5000 a year and 
over, as well as those receiving legs 
than that amount, and such queries 
as: “‘What is the percentage of the 
corporation’s business in each of the 
different classes of steel products it 
makes?’’ and ‘“‘How does the mar- 
gin of profit vary in relation to the 
rate of production of the various 


>» 


products? 


E. R. Crawford Leaves 
$1,500,000 to Charity 


Of the $3,800,000 estate of the 
late Edward Robert Crawford, 
former president, McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co., approximately $1,500,000 
was left to charity, under the will 
filed last week in Pittsburgh. The 
will instructs that ‘‘first considera- 
tion’’ be given in the charity be- 
quests to employes of the tin plate 
company who have ‘“‘suffered through 
illness or misfortune.”’ 


Training School Combats Skilled Labor Shortage 


ITH a shortage of 
skilled workers in 
some industrial sectors 
of the country, the To. 
ledo vocational high 
oldest 
training 


school, second 
public trade 

school in the country, 1s 
receiving con siderable at- 
tention. It 1s said to be 
an important factor in 
building up the ranks of 
skilled tradesmen in To 
ledo industries. Its com 
plete training for young 
men includes vocational 
guidance and a selection 
of the right trade, train 
ing in 17 different 
trades, and 21 related 
subjects, and a junior 
employment service to 
place students on jobs. 
Welding, forging and 
heat treating are part of 

the training courses 
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Meetings 

F INTEREST to iron and steel- 

works operating men are two 
sessions to be held during the fall 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in Cleveland, Oct. 20-22, in conjunc- 
tion with the National Metal con- 
gress. One session, on the morning of 
Oct. 20 will deal with blast furnace 
practice and the other in the after- 
noon of the same day, with the open- 
hearth steel plant. 

Papers to be read at the blast fur- 
nace session are: ‘‘Recovery of Fine 
Flue Dust from Scrubber Water,” by 
T. B. Counselman; ‘Offsetting In- 
ereased Labor Cost in Southern Blast 
Furnace Operation,” by J. M. Hass- 
ler; and “Blast Furnace Operation 
and Refractories,’ by R. A. Lindgren. 

The following papers will be pre- 
sented at the open-hearth meeting: 
“Factors Affecting Life of Ingot 
Molds,”” by W. J. Reagan, open- 
hearth department, Edgewater Steel 
Co., Oakmont, Pa.; “Speeding Up 
Steel Refining,’’ by B. A. Rogers, 
Pittsburgh experiment station, bu- 
reau of mines, Pittsburgh; and ‘‘Re- 
sume of Reports of the British Heter- 
ogeneity Committee,’ by R. C. Good, 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Pittsburgh. 


MACHINE TOOL DEALERS NAME 
NEW OFFICERS AT MEETING 


Harry Barney, Barney Machinery 
Co., Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers at the association's fall 
meeting at the Granville Inn, Gran- 
ville, O., Sept. 21-22. A. G. Bryant, 
Bryant Machinery & Engineering Co., 
Chicago, was named vice president, 
and John Sauer Jr., Peninsular Ma- 
chinery Co., Detroit, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors were elected as fol- 
lows: A. S. Bush, Charles A. Stre- 
linger Co., Detroit; and E. R. Motch 
Jr., Motch & Merryweather Machin- 
ery Co., Cleveland. 

Directors holding over are C. C. 
Brogan, W. E. Shipley Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia; R. G. English, 
English & Miller Machinery Co., De- 
troit; N. A. Booz, Federal Machinery 
Sales Co., Chicago; O. S. Hunt, Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Co. of 
Indiana, Indianapolis; C. E. Moore, 
Herberts-Moore Machinery Co., San 
Franeisco; Percy Ridings, Syracuse 
Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; A. M. 
Stedfast, Stedfast & Roulston Ince., 
Boston; and G. J. Zimmerman, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland, 


OFFICE MANAGERS TO 
MEET IN NEW YORK 

Problems faced by those in charge 
of office work as a result of the 
depression vears and of recovery 
will be discussed at the annual 
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conference of the office manage- 
ment division of the American Man- 
agement association to be held at 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Oct. 
21-22. Experiences of progressive 
companies in restarting essential 
office management activities that 
had been curtailed or suspended will 
be related. Recent progress will be 
appraised. 

-apers will presented upon the 
scope of the office manager's job, or- 
ganization for control of office work, 
office gadgets, office personnel prob- 
lems, pre-employment training, work- 
er training, supervisory training, 
measurement of office work, incen- 
tive wage plans, branch office control, 
division of work between the home 
office and branches, budgeting office 
expense. 

Alvin E. Dodd, 330 West Forty- 
second street, New York, is _ presi- 
dent of the association, and G. L. 
Harris, manager of sales research 
and systems department, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, 
is vice president in charge of the 
office management division. 


GE Profit Sharing Payments 
To Be Double Those of 1935 


A semiannual distribution of prof- 
its of the General Electric Co. to its 
employes, under the new general 
profit sharing plan set up by the com- 
pany 2 year ago, will be made soon 
after Oct. 1, President Gerard Swope 
announced last week. He said the 
profit sharing for the first half of 
1936 would be approximately double 
that for 1935. 

Payments formerly had heen made 
annually, but a number of employes 
requested semiannual distribution. 
Cash payments will be made, unless 
employes desire to save their shares 
for purchase of General Electric Em- 
ployes Securities Corp. bonds when 
next offered. 


Steel Corporation Selling 
Unimproved Acreage 


Various plant properties, largely 
unimproved acreage, belonging to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., National 
Tube Co., American Steel & Wire Co., 
and American Bridge Co., all in the 
Pittsburgh district, are being offered 
for sale. L. E. Jones, Tenth floor, 
Carnegie-Illinois building, Pittsburgh, 
is in charge. The sites, which have 
been held for some time, comprise 
housing and industrial locations ad 
joining plants. 


American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion has decided to hold molding and 
patternmaking contests in 1937 sim- 
ilar to the events held at the May, 
1936, convention. 


Financial 


Cs STEEL CoO., Cleveland, has 
decided to submit to stockhold 
ers a plan for recapitalizing the com 
pany. Under the plan, exchanging 
prior preference shareholders will re- 
ceive for each share of prior prefer- 
ence stock: 

1.—1.28 shares of new converti 
ble first preferred stock providing 
cumulative preferential annual divi 
dends aggregating $7.04 and an ag 
gregate redemption price of $134.40, 
plus accrued dividends from March 
15, 1936; 

2.—$5.28 in cash dividends dur 
ing the year 1936, if the plan prompt 
ly can be declared operative and no 
unforeseen contingencies develop; 

3. % share of common stock; 

4.—A conversion right which will 
give for each present share of prior 
preference stock 5.12 shares of com- 
mon stock if exercised during the 
first two years, 3.84 shares of com- 
mon stock if exercised during the 
succeeding two years, and 3.20 shares 
of common stock if exercised during 
the succeeding six years. 

Stockholders will meet Nov. 2 to 
pass upon the plan, 


DECLARE $4.50 ON REPUBLIC 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 


Republie Steel Corp. has declared 
a dividend of $4.50 per share on the 
6 per cent cumulative convertible 
prior preference’ stock, series A, 
payable Oct. 23 to stock of record 
Oct. 5. This payment will clear 
up all accumulations of dividends 
to date on the prior’ preference 
stock. This stock was entitled to 
cumulative dividends at the rate of 
$6 per year from Jan. 1, 1935. Div 
idends of $1.50 per share were paid 
Jan. 1, April 1 and July 1, 1936, and 
dividend of $1.50 per share has been 
declared, payable Oct. 1, 1936, to 
holders of record Sept. 12. 


- * * 


Michigan Seamless Tube Co., South 
Lyon, Mich., declared a dividend of 
50 cents, payable Sept. 28, to stock 
of record Sept. 24, against 25 cents 
paid July 15. 


* : * 


Link Belt Co., Chicago, declared an 
extra dividend of 15 cents and reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 30 cents, 
both payable Dec. 1, to stock of ree 
ord Nov. 16. 


Air Shipments Increasing 


More than 700 machinery parts 
were air-expressed during July, many 
of them for construction machinery, 
and for road making machinery vital 
to the emergency road building pro- 
gram, according to a repori by the 
air express division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Parts shipments, the 
report reveals, are rapidly increasing 












































































Men of Industry 


VERETT CHAPMAN, formerly vice 
president of Lukenweld Inc., 
Coatesville, Pa., has been elected 

president of the company. He succeeds 
G. Donald Spackman, who as noted in 
STEEL, Sept. 14, page 28, was promoted 
to general superintendent of Lukens 
Steel Co., of which the Lukenweld 0: 

gunization is a division. 

Robert J. Whiting, heretofore super- 
intendent of Lukenweld, in charge otf 
all manufacturing, has been eiected 
vice president. 

Mr. Chapman joined Lukenweld in 
1930 as director of deveiopment and 





Everett Chapman 


research and was elected vice presi 
dent in 19384. Mr. Chavman has been 
credited with responsibility for Luken- 
weld’s achievements in the design and 
application of welding to dynamically 
loaded structures, such as diesel en 
gine crankcases, railway trucks, rail 
way underframes, press frames and 
general industrial equipment. He pre 
viously had heen identified with the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, as ex 
perimental engineer, and before that 
Was an instructor in electrical engi 
neering at Purdue university. 

Mr. Whiting joined Lukenweld in 
May, 1934, as superintendent. He be 
gan his career with the Keller Mfg. 
Co,, Scranton, Pa., in 1906. In 1909 he 
entered the employ of Pickering IEngi- 
neering Co, Hartford, Conn., where 
he remained for four vears. He then 
became master mechanic on plant 
equipment for the Ford Motor Co., 
later being promoted to Superintendent 
of body construction, In 1923 he be 
came production engineer for the 
Fisher Body Corp. end supervised the 
erection of body plants and equipment. 
As manager of Fisher's Flint, Mich., 
unit No. 1 for a peried ot four and one- 
half years, Mr. Whiting was in charge 
of engineering and construction of the 
largest body building plant in the 


country, employing about 10,000 men 
. + . 

A. W. Carey, traffic manager for the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has been elected to 
the board of governors of the Southern 
Traffic league. 

& ° ° 

W. O. Will, formerly identified with 
the engineering department of the Illi- 
nois Tool Co., nas been named sales 
engineer of the Tool Equipment Saies 
Co., Chicago. 

. . . 

C. S. Roberts, recently associated 
with the Chicago sales office of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., has been appointed 
Chicago representative in the sale of 
industrial lubricants for the Brooks 
Oil Co., Cleveland. 

+ 4 . 

Harry C. Hicks, associated with the 
New York Belting & Packing Co., 
New York, since 1913, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Chi 
cago district, with headquarters at 
3550 South Morgan street. 

+ * r) 

J. T. Howat has been 
chief metallurgist and superintendent 
of the heat treating department of the 
American Spiral Spring & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Hewat was formerly 
with the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 


Corp. 


ippointed 


. + ¢ 
H. H. Steck has been named grind 
ing wheel sales representative in the 
Pittsburgh territory for United 
States Rubber Products Ine., New 
York. He has been engaged in sell- 
ing grinding wheels in that district 

for the past 20 years, 

7 ¢ + 
George W, Duncan, connected with 
the fractional motor department of 
the General Electric Co. at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for the past 16 years, 
has resigned his position and joined 





Robert J. Whiting 


the sales staff of the Ohio Electrie 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, as assistant mo- 
tor sales manager. 

+ . . 

S. J. Garahan, identified with the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., since 1904, has been made man- 
ager of sales of the cable section of 
the company’s central station depart- 
ment. He succeeds R, C. Bellezza. 
who has become associated with the 
Locke Insulator Corp., Baltimore, as 
vice president and manager of sales. 

. ¢ * 

George W. Sheridan, for 30 years 
secretary, treasurer and comptroller 
of West Leechburg Steel Co., now 
merged with Allegheny Steel Co., has 
severed his affiliation with the West 
Leechburg division of the Allegheny 
company. 


Charles S. Todd, formerly vice 





Ek. J. Anglin 


Who, as announced in STEEL, Sept 
14, pag 28, has been elected vice 


president in charge of operations for 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 


president of West Leechburg Steel 
Co., has also severed his connection 
with the former concern. 

a S a 


George S. Davison, founder of the 
former Davison Coke & Iron Co., now 
known as the Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
Co., former president of Gulf Refining 
Co. and prominently identifie@ with 
other enterprises at Pittsburgh, was 
honored at a luncheon of promirent 
Pittsburgh engineers, Sept. 21, in 
celebration of his eightieth birthday 


+ ° 7 


A. A. Jamieson has joined the 
Pittsburgh sales force of William K 
Stamets, machine tools and special 
machinery, and will cover the Ohio 
territory. Mr. Jamieson had _ been 
connected with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. for many years 
and more recently had been identified 
with the Carboloy Co. 

+ * a 

Frederick R. Ward, former su- 
perintendent of the bar and struc- 
tural mills of the Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL 
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a< # 





Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has become 
associated with the Republic Steel 
Corp. as assistant superintendent of 
the finishing mills and special process 
department at the South Chicago, 
fll., works. 

+ > . 

Tom Barlow, formerly chief metal- 
lurgist, Ecorse Foundry Co., Ecorse, 
Mich., has been made research met- 
allurgist, Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O. 

+ 7 ¢ 


Hanson T. Thomas, vice president 
and general manager of sales of the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has resigned. He was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of sales in 
May, 1930, becoming general man- 
ager of sales in 1932. In May, 1935, 
he was elected a vice president of the 
company. 

ry ~ * 


Charles H. Hoefer has been made 
superintendent of the alloy casting ai- 
vision, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Le- 
banon, Pa. Mr. Hoefer formerly was 
eennected witi the Eastern Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Newark, N. J.; Forging & 
Casting Corp., Ferndale, Mich.; the 
Duraloy Co., Pittsburgh, and the Em- 
pire Steel Castings Co., Reading, Pa. 

ry > + 


Walter L. Berghoefer has been ap 
pointed manager of casting sales of 
the Continental Roll & Steel Foundry 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. Mr. Bergioefe 
has been identified with the sieel 
foundry industry for many years as 
vice president of National Steel Found- 
ries, Milwaukee, and recently resigued 
as manager of industrial sales of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., to as 
sume his new connection. 

ry e ° 


Erwin J. Boettcher has been ap 
pointed district representative by the 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, in the Wis- 
consin territory. Mr. Boettcher will 
handle sales of Acme superstrip, gal- 
vanized Strip steel and stainless strip 
steel. Sales of general line Acme prod- 
ucts for this territory will continue to 
be handled by Harold S. Diehl. Mil- 
waukee office of the company has been 
moved from 208 East Wisconsin ave- 
nue to 312 East Wisconsin avenue. 

6 * 


G. V. Parkins has been elected 
president of the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co., succeeding the late Edwin 
R. Crawford. Mr. Parkins has been 
connected with the company for the 
past 30 years, having gone with the 
company as a clerk and working up 
to the position of vice president and 
director. 

Charles Brechemin, eastern sales 
manager of the company for a num- 
ber of years, has been named vice 
president succeeding Mr. Parkins. 

L. J. Bieau, identified with the New 
York office of the company, has been 
named eastern sales manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brechemin. 
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Died : 


OL. A. W. WYCKOFF, 63, presi 
C dent, Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., 
Ambridge, Pa., at Pittsburgh, Sept. 
25. A native of Elmira, N. Y., he 
was graduated from Elmira universi- 
ty in 1896. Prior to founding the 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. in 1919, he 
was identified with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
and Bullock Engineering Co., now a 
part of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. He 
also established the A, W. Wyckoff 
Co. at Pittsburgh, representing the 
Western Electric Co. and Wagner 
Electric Co. 

ry 4 + 

Shirley S. French, former presi- 
dent, Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
and vice president, treasurer and di- 
rector, Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
at Youngstown, O., Sept. 18. He 
also had been vice president and 
general manager of the General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, O. Re- 
signing as president of Berger Mfg. 
Co. in May, 1930, he became asso- 
ciated with Lyon Metal Products Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., in general charge of a 
new division of that company. 

. ¢ « 


H. C. Gardner, 79, formerly a 
member of the firm of Gardner & 
Lindberg, Chicago, industrial engi- 
neers and architects, at his home in 
Evanston, Ill... Sept. 20. 


° ¢ ¢ 


William Garrow Visher, 42, presi 
dent Paragon Steel & Tool Co., East 
Rutherford, N. J., at his home in 
Lyndhurst, N. J., Sept. 19. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


George M. Bartlett, 63, professor 
of machine design and head of the 
department in the school of engi- 
neering, Purdue university, West La- 
fayette, Ind., in that city, recently. 
He formerly had been identified with 
the Diamond Chain Co., Indianapolis, 
as chief engineer, for 17 years, and 
was retained by the company as con- 
sulting engineer after his appoint 
ment to Purdue. 


a ¢ ¢ 


Sherard Osborn Cowper-Coles, 70. 
inventor of the sherardizing process 
of galvanizing iron, at Sunbury-on 
Thames, England, Sept. 9. Mr. Cow 
per-Coles devoted most of his life to 
problems connected with the electro 
deposition of metals. He invented a 
number of electrolytic processes for 
making iron and copper tubes and 
sheets, for the recovery of zine from 
its ores, and for aluminum welding 
without a flux. He was a member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engi 
neers, American Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers, Iron and Steel in 
stitute, and American Electrochem 
ical society, 


Preparing First 
Patman Complaint 


HILE it had been announced at 
W ine offices of the federal trade 
commission that the first formal com 
plaint under the Robinson-Patman 
act will probably be made _ public 
during the latter part of September, 
it is now stated that the complaint 
will be announced during the com- 
ing two weeks This is the most 
definite information available at this 
time. 

Charles H. March, chairman of the 
commission, in a speech last week 
during which he discussed the law 
without divulging any information 
not already known to the public, 
called attention to the fact that the 
law is not in terms confined to chain 
store merchandising or even to re 
tail distribution. 

“It applies,’’ 
modities and to the effect of diserim- 
ination on purchasers who compete 


he said, “to all com 


in their resale regardless of who they 
may be.” 

Mr. March called attention to the 
fact that ‘‘price discrimination is now 
declared unlawful where the effeet 
may be ‘to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives 
the benefit of such discrimination, or 
with customers of either of them.’ 
The general effect of that provision 
is to enlarge enormously the ability 
of one who is unlawfully discriminat 
ed against to protect himself.’ 


Tin Consumption Up 17.94 
To 152,168 Tons in Year 


World apparent consumption of 
tin in the year ended July, 1936, 
totaled 152,168 tons, against 129, 
101 tons in the preceding year, an 
increase of 17.9 per cent, according 
to the International Tin Research 
and Development council Cor 
responding production statisties 
were 162,183 tons and 121,366 ton 
respectively. 

Most countries showed substantial 
including 
the United States, 33.6 per cent; 


consumption increases, 


France, 13.9 per cent; Russia, 25.1 
per cent; Italy, 20.3 per cent, and 
Japan, 19.0 per cent. German and 
Spanish consumption decreased 16.1 
per cent and 8.0 per cent, respee 
tively 

World production of tin plate in 
the year ended July, reached a new 
high of 3,363,000 tons, against 
178,000 tons in the previous year, 
iccording to the council. The former 
figure represents a production in 
crease of &.8 per cent over 1929 

World visible stocks at the end of 


August, 1936, stood at 16.772 tons 





THE REFLECTIVE MIND 


Reviews 
Facts 


IN THE LIGHT 
OF PRESENT 
AND FUTURE NEEDS 
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Suggestions 


FOR 


IMPROVED 
MANUFACTURING 
METHODS 


BSERVATION of illustrated facts and 

Attentive hearing of presented evidence 
provide the Reflective mind with infor- 
mation for Accurately analyzing and com- 
paring manufacturing equipment. 

The Reflective Mind selects equipment 
not alone on reputed Performance, but 
more especially on ‘‘What can it do for 
me?’’ Quality production with the Greatest 
Saving of manufacturing Costs is the 
answer. 

Bullard Engineers are at your service to 
survey your jobs and suggest the Best 
Method for Reducing costs on Boring, 
Turning, Drilling, Reaming, Threading, 
and other operations. 

Ask Bullard Engineers to submit Facts 
for your Reflection, Analysis, and Com- 


parison. ipa 
THE BULLARD COMPANY MULT-AU-MATIC 


Bridgeport Connecticut 





DETROIT 

ALES trends this year have 

proved that an increasing num- 

ber of American motorists are 

graduating from the lowest price field 

to medium-priced cars because of the 

additional comforts and conveniences 
in the latter type.’’ 

This statement was made by Byron 
C. Foy, DeSoto’s president, as he 
stepped from the gangplank of the 
Evropa last week at New York. For 
the most part he was correct. What 
he said about America growing up to 
higher income brackets is as true as 
gospel. But by conceding the com- 
forts of the middle-priced car he re- 
layed a keynote in the 1937 drive 
that not only the middle-priced, but 
every last one of the motor makers, 
will follow. 

As the automobile people have bent 
their efforts toward something new 
for 1937, they have been guided by 
the idea of exploiting comfort. ‘‘Com- 
fort comes first’’ may well go down 
as the 1937 slogan, 

Witness the 1937 jobs already out. 
Studebaker emphasizes more leg 
room, luggage compartments up to 
22 cubic feet, hypoid gears in the 
rear axle for body roominess and a 
double-cam steering mechanism to 
help overcome road shock. Packard 
follows with similar emphasis. 


Comfort Is Emphasized 


So with Ford, Chevrolet and all 
the others to come. The absence of 
major mechanical changes, other 
than the first appearance of over- 
drive in a widespread manner, leaves 
the industry with all the latitude it 
has been asking for to play up roomi- 
ness and other comfort qualities. 

One certain tip that comfort would 
be exploited cropped out when the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
gathered at White Sulphur Springs 
last spring. From that engineering 
discussion the twins ‘‘ecomfort and 
safety”’ given the nod over 
“speed and power” as the descriptive 
couplet most likely to garner ad- 
herents in 1937. 

The new Dodges and Plymouths, 
bearing as usual a brotherly similari- 
ty of feature, are making much of a 
wider body for 1937. 

This results in narrower rear fen 
ders and reduction of the running 
board to a mere shadow of its former 


were 
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self. Radiator shells on both Ply- 
mouth and Dodge bear a close resem- 
blance, the design making the appear- 
ance of two oval-shaped sections set 


vertically, Headlamps are mounted 
on horizontal brackets set out from 
the hood. A moderate display of 
stainless steel ornaments the front 
end of each, in both radiator grille 
trim and vertical bands between 
hood and fender. A new curve has 
been worked in the vertical line be- 
tween rear-quarter panel and fender 


Dodge Starting 1937 Jobs 


Dodge has already started the as- 
sembly of 1937 jobs, although last 
week’s output of better than 2000 
cars was mainly commercials to the 
1936 specification. Plymouth, mak 
ing '37 jobs in a desultory manner to 
date, should swing over wholeheart- 
edly, likely by late this week or next. 

With Ford out of the assembly pic- 
ture, for Dearborn has now made the 
last of its 1936 jobs, production 
seems temporarily at low ebb. Ford’s 
lines should be down for another cou- 
ple of weeks, though Chevrolet's re- 
sumption on assemblies late this 
week will bolster the picture. 

Chevrolet predetermined on Oct. 1, 
or as close to that date as possible, 
to restart the Flint lines. Since 
most of its feeder parts plants have 
been humming since the day after 
Labor Day, a parts’ bank has been 
built up and all original plans should 
go through on schedule. 

Incidentally, the final figures on 
Chevrolet’s 1936 model can now be 
written—1,045,440 units at retail, 
better by 326,927 than 1935 and 
ahead of all-time heights of 1929 by 
116,760. No wonder Chevrolet has 
cause for elation! 

suick’s assemblies have 
the 1000-per-week mark on the way 
up. All of these are 1937 lines, most 


crossed 


so far being 80's and 90's. This 
week the 40’s and 60's start coming 
through. If all 1937 forecasts of 


General Motors come to pass, 1000 
Buicks in the 1937 season will con 
stitute a capacity daily production, 
not weekly. Most of the fourteen 
millions going into the new Buick 
plant account are to boost capacity 
from the present 800 per day. Buick’'s 
field forces come in to Flint for a 
series of meetings Oct. 5-13 
Incidentally, General Bumper Co., 


ito 
taal 
i 
ae 
eS a 
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' 
' 
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Detroit, is now making the Buick 
bumper part. This has been made 
by Standard Steel Spring Co. at 
Coraopolis, Pa., near Pittsburgh, 
which had to shut down after strike 
fomenters had been at work. The 
management vowed it would never 
reopen its plant and transferred its 
spring business to its other plant at 
Racine, Wis. 

Dies at Coraopolis which belonged 
to General Motors were jerked and 
shipped back to Detroit. Aside from 
the Buick bumper business, Standard 
Steel Spring Co. had been making 
the same part for Olds, but in this 
case the contract apparently has not 
been relocated. 

Studebaker knocked out better 
than 2600 models last week. Making 
capital out of the November election, 
Studebaker is giving away five new 
cars in a national contest to entrants 
who guess closest to the balloting’s 
results. 

Packard has had many a word of 
encouragement from the field on its 
new sixes and is beginning to believe 
that scheduling 9000 cars for the 
last four months of 1936 will be con- 
servative. Slightly better than 2000 
models were made last week, mainly 
sixes 


Christopher Gets Credit 


Those in Detroit close to the in 
dustry are coming to place a good 
deal of credit for Packard’s remark- 
able growth last year right at the 
doorstep of Christopher 
Brought into the organization a few 
years back, when the 120 was still 
on the boards, to share the title of 
making the new 


George 


responsibility for 
model, he has since emerged to take 
full charge of the 120 and now the 
115-inch wheelbased six. A true char 
acter behind the scenes, he is little 
given to personal publicity, but when 
the credits are handed out Detroit 
is prone to check him for most of 
the progress in Packard's double 
entry down in the lower-priced fields 

At Pontiac the new models seem 
set to go around early October, like 
ly before the 15th. Some of the 37's 
have been coming through the back 
loor of the assembly line for ten days 
now, This division of General Motors 
can also count noses. On the 1936 job 
154,338 units were actually made, 
almost 50 per cent up from the 106,- 








527 ears turned year 

Pontiac, with Olds, apparently has 
some noteworthy ambitions for next 
year. Respectively, they shared sixth 
and fifth place in motordom popu 
larity this year, both entrenched each 


out a 


month behind Dodge _ in_ fourth 
bracket. 

While none of the three can reach 
out into one-two-three or the win, 
place and show positions, they will 
put on a merry battle for fourth 


place, Look for warm competition in 
the coming year between Olds and 
Pontiae on the General Motors side, 
Dodge from Chrysler, and not to for- 
get what inroads the “‘independents,”’ 


such as Packard and Hudson, can 
carve for themselves. 
Like Hupp, Franklin, Austin and 


Willys, to mention a few in the pas 
senger car business who have known 


more prosperous days but who have 
been making news recently through 
reopenings, a stir of life has come 
from defunct Marmon. 

Last Friday, Sept. 25, federal 
court at Indianapolis heard certain 


plan of 
has been 


modified 
mention 


creditors ask for a 


reorganization. No 


made yet on whether Marmon, now 
admittedly insolvent, will ever op- 
erate again. But when the creditors 
start picking over the bones, that 
is one preliminary step clearing the 
way. 


Hupp Lacks Funds for 1937 


Hupp doesn’t seem to be getting 
anywhere with its postponed stock- 
holders’ meetings that might shed 
some light on where funds for a 


1937 model are coming from. Frank- 
lin, however, is close onto announc- 
ing its new ears; Willys and Austin 
have set November for debut. 

The depression (Detroit says it has 
been definitely in the laps of the his- 
torians since 1933) have 
taught many a motor plant a lesson 
on diversification. 

This statement is fitting to 
the plants that make and feed parts 
into the assembly lines. Present pros- 
pects in the parts’ game may be very 
excellent, but the partsmakers them- 
selves are all holding onto the prod 
uct sidelines they during 
the depression. 


seems to 


more 


developed 


for 
a coming 4,500,000-car year 
are very cheering, yet in this game 
you can't tell when a Chrysler will 
pull a DeSoto on you. That is, build 
their own plant for making heavy 
stampings and recall all the work. Or 
for Chevrolet to decide to make its 
own springs and bumpers. 


Forecasts of “business enough 
all”’ in 


So the parts’ people are wise in 
keeping up research for new prod- 
ucts. Most of them have kept alive 








Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. 8S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 


1934 1935 1936 
Jan. 155.666 289.728 364,004 
Feb. . 230.256 332.231 287,606 
Mar. . 338,434 425,913 420,971 
Apr. . 352.975 452,936 502.775 
May. 330,455 361.107 460,565 
June. 306.477 356,340 452.955 
July. 264.933 332.109 440.999 
Aug. 234,811 237,400 271,291 
§ mo. 2,214,007 2.787,764 3,201,166 
Sept... 170.007 87,540 
Oct. 131,991 272.043 
Nov.. 83,482 395,059 
Dec, . 153,624 404,528 
Year 2,753,111 3,946,934 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 


Week ended: 


Aug. 29 53.037 


Sept. 5 ........ 31,628 
| ee Se pedebueobes 26,750 
Sept. 19 33,615 
Sept. 26 15,680 








their aces in the hole products 
developed in the last five years that 
have no relation to the automobile 
business but which help carry over 
head and make for diversity. 


It took the depression for Briggs 
to develop refrigerator cabinet, 
sinks and plumbing ware. Sheet 


metal stampings, they are well fitted 
to the automobile body business. 
Midland Steel Products Co., with 
plants at Cleveland and Detroit, is 
always construed as a maker of au- 
frames, yet the company 
makes’ refrigerator units, gasoline 
pressure stoves and kerosene stoves. 
So with Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
Besides wheels and brake drums, this 


tomobile 


company is in the steel house mar- 
ket with Stran-Steel houses. Conti- 
nental Motors has taken on farm 
lighting equipment as a side issue, 
not to overlook Murray Body and 
A. O. Smith, both with their steel 
beer barrels. 
More Diversified Products 
Then there is Mullins Mfg. Co., 


making nickel sinks and wash tubs; 
Borg-Warner, offering a _ pedal-less 
bicyele and McCord Radiator which 
is also in the game of making in- 
dustrial air-heating units and trays 
for electrical refrigerators, 

Not to forget Motor Wheel, which 
turns out oil burners and both 
and electric refrigerators, or 
and its streamlined trains. 
the time when 
not in the air- 
business is 


many can 


gas 


sudd 


vein, 
was 


similar 
Corp. 
equipment 

And how 


In a 
Chrysler 
conditioning 
not long back. 


remember when General Motors did- 
n't make radios, electrical irons, air. 


conditioning cabinets, rubber  igg 


trays, desk fans, pumps and water 
systems? 
The Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co. plant 


at Alliance, O., has been purchased 
by Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, and wil] 
be remodeled for the manufacture 
of washing machines. Pontiae's 
big play on safety in the plant works 


is through periodically mailing em- 


ployes 3 x 5-ineh ecards, each with 
a different safety slogan. Ply- 
mouth has given a 30-foot long 


miniature in three dimensions of its 
Detroit plant to the business schodl 
at Harvard. Complete in every de? 
tail, it details 17 miles of conveyors 
and each piece of machinery. 

The new 11-story General Motors re- 
building in De- 


search laboratories 


troit was about two-thirds up last 
week. Rights to buy the Willys- 


Overland new preferred and common 
expire on Oct. 2.... The new addi- 
tion to A. C. Spark Plug Co.. adding 
50,000 square feet, will be completed 


this month. Studebaker added 
50 new dealers in 21 states during 
August. The last two open 
hearths of the four which’ Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. is building here 
will be pouring steel in a short 
time. General Motors has placed 
the general contract for the new 
Linden, N. J., plant with J. A. Ut- 
ley Co., Detroit. The plant may be 


completed in January. Graham, 
now in 1937 production, tentatively 
will set up about half of its cars with 


superchargers. This year the _ per- 
centage was about 30 per cent, 


exceptional de- 
“extras” in the 


Hudson 
mand recently for 


reports an 


form of heaters, mirrors, clocks, 
special steering wheels, horns and 


tail lights. Chrysler showing 
it will make many of its own stamp 
ings in the new DeSoto plant has led 
some outside stamping suppliers to 
serious thought. One prominent 
stamping supplier in Toledo, O., has 
quietly to sell its 
properties, Willys is concen- 
trating much of its production equip- 
ment in a section of the Toledo plant, 
making ready for assemblies on the 


been negotiating 


100-inch wheelbase models it brings 
out in November. Packard has 
been leasing some Hupp space for 


Murray Body's 
75 dies for 
one of the 


storage purposes. 
recent purchase of about 
blanking was 
last die programs completed. 

Rumor has it the Linecoln-Zephyr will 


purposes 


add a convertible sedan, limousine 
sedan and coupe for 1937. .. . 
Windshield defrosters likely will be 


standard equipment on many cars 


next year. 
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Since 1897, West Leechburg has confined 
itself solely to che production of hot and cold- 
rolled strip steel of the very highest quality 

. . dependable in delivery, exacting in detail. 
We have the capacity to supply and satisfy 
any demand, large or small. We work with 
any steel, including all grades of Allegheny 
Stainless—to any size, from 1,” to 24”. For 


of vue leade, 
amasler af if 


*HOT../ COLD 
ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 








widths from 2,” to 8”, we recently installed 
new equipment specially designed to produce 
long coils . . less handling cost, less idle time 
for you. @ Experience is a stern school, but 
it gets results! Specify West Leechburg Strip, 
controlled for quality from open-hearth to 
finished product, backed by 40 years of 


“know-how’’! 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY - - - BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA. 
WEST LEECHBURG DIVISION 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


Warehouse Stocks carried by JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC., WAREHOUSES . 
American Brass & Copper Co., San Francisco — Oakland 


& Metal Co., Los Angeles... 


Union Hardware 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS: SHEETS FOR AUTOMOBILE BODIES, METALLIC FURNITURE, 
DEEP DRAWING; ALLEGHENY METAL, ALLEGHENY STAINLESS STEELS, ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS, STRIP STEEL, STEEL CASTINGS, SEAMLESS TUBING, BOILER TUBES, PIPE 


(Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical Foundation Patents Nos. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378) 


ST LEECHBURG . . . HEADQUARTERS FOR STRIP STEEL, 





including all grades of ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 











Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


ULF States Steel Co., Birming- 
G ham, Ala., has developed a new 
line of steel shingles which will 
be placed in production soon. 
They will be made of galvan- 
ized sheets, mainly 28 and 29 
gage, in 16-inch squares. In lay- 
ing roofs with these shingles, galvan- 
ized strips, 11 inches wide, first are 
fastened along the edges of the roof 
after which the shingles are placed 
and nailed fast. The shingles are so 
made that they may be placed in 
proper alignment and locked to each 
other. The shingies overlap each 
other by about 2% inches, thus cov- 
ering the nails by which they are 
fastened, The new shingles are to be 
marketed under the tradename Su 
per-X., 

. . . 

Vulcan Foundry Co. recently has 
been established at Homer, Mich., by 
James A. Murphy and James T. 
Wadsworth. 

- ¢ ¢ 


DeVlieg Milling Machine Co., De 
troit, has appointed the J. C. Whit 
ney Machinery Co., Cleveland, as 
dealer in the Cleveland territory. 

. ° « 

H. k. Eaton Co., eastern sales repre- 
sentative for New York and New Eng- 
land for Michigan Tool Co., Colonial 
Broach Co., and Detroit Tap & Tool 
C'o., has moved its headquarters to 51 
East Forty-second street, New York. 

7 _ a 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
opened a new district sales office in 
Cleveland, serving the state of Ohio. 
The new office, located at 1811 Union 
Trust building, is in charge of Joseph 
A, Hague. 

m7 ¢ 6 


Poldi Steel Co. has been inecorpor- 
ated at Chicago for the distribution 
of tool steel manufactured by the 
Poldi Steel Werks, Kladno, Czecho- 
slovakia. The company has estab- 
lished a warehouse at 1724 Carroll 


avenue, Chicago. Paul Kruger is 
president of the new organization. 
° + + 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, fll, has 
made an arrangement with the Griffin 
Wheel Co., Chicago, whereby the 
former will manufacture and sell the 
Griffin hot-blast process for cupolas. 
Whiting also will continue to handle 
the Whiting pulverized coal fired and 
stoker fired types of hot-blast. 

o ¢ + 


Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded the contract for oil-operated 
combustion control for three Rust 
triple-fired slab heating furnaces be- 
ing installed to serve the new wide 
strip mill of Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp., at Pittsburgh works. It has 
also received the order for automatic 
combustion control for two batteries 
5 holes each—of Surface Combus- 
tion Co. one-way fired soaking pits to 
be installed at South Side works, 
Pittsburgh, of Jones & Laughlin. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va., has awarded a contract for soak- 
ing pit control and gas mixing sta- 
tion control to the Hagan Corp. 


Republic Creates 


New Farm Bureau 


ARL D. ANDERSON has been ap- 
pointed agricultural engineer in 
charge of a new agricultural exten- 





Karl D. Arderson 


sion bureau of the Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 

Republic at present is pushing the 
construction of a new wire mill at 
South Chicago which will produce 
a complete line of farm fencing by a 
new electro-galvanizing process. 

In commenting on the creation of 
an agricultural extension bureau T. 
M. Girdler, president and chairman 
of the board of Republic, said: ‘‘Too 
long has the steel industry been neg- 
lectful of its opportunity and obliga- 
tion to co-operate with agricultural 
leaders in activities looking toward 
the improvement of rural condi- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Anderson was graduated from 
Iowa State college with a master’s 
degree in agricultural engineering. 
For a time he was associated with 
the government as farm representa- 
tive of the federal housing adminis- 
tration in Iowa. His new activities 
will be on a national basis in con- 
tacting the department of agricul- 
ture, American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, agricultural colleges, 
{H clubs, county agents and farm as- 
sociation officials. The new bureau 
will be loeated in Chicago 


Issue Another Report on 
Columbia River lron Industry 


The office of the division engineer, 
North Pacific division, corps of engi- 
neers, has issued a report entitled: 
“The Feasibility of Establishing an 
Iron and Steel Industry in the Lower 
Columbia River Area Using Electrie 
Pig Iron Furnaces.’ 

The report, prepared by Raymond 
M. Miller, metallurgical engineer, jg 
based on an investigation of the iron 
and steel industry on the Pacifie 
coast, and of the possibility of using 
electric furnaces as the basis of aq 
plant in the Columbia river area. 

The report, published in two 
mimeographed volumes, can be ob- 
tained at the office cf the division en- 
gineer, 533 Pittock block, Portland, 
Oreg. 

A similar report entitled ‘‘Avail- 
able Raw Materials for a_ Pacifie 
Coast Iron Industry”, by Dr. Edwin 
T. Hodge, consulting geologist, giving 
estimated costs, was issued by the 
North Pacific division last spring, 
“in view of the imminent completion 
of the Bonneville, Oreg., hydroelee- 
tric project."” (Srer., March 3, page 


, 
20.) 


Ancient Iron and Steel 
Workmanship on Display 


An interesting group of iron and 
steel exhibits, including rare samples 
cf early Chinese castings as well as 
those of modern times, is on current 
display at Metal Products Exhibits 
Inc., International building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. The group 
has been lent by John M. Higgins, 
president of the Worcester Pressed 
Stcel Co., Worcester, Mass. 

One feature is Prussian cast iron 
of the early nineteenth century, which 
originated during the Napoleonic wars. 
The inhabitants of the Prussian states 
turned over their jewelry to the gov- 
ernment for the common cause of de- 
feating the French dictator. Certain 
inaster-craftsmen duplicated important 
pieces in cast iron and some of this 
is now on display. 

A collection of Toledo and Damas- 
cus blades also is being shown AS§ a 
nart of the Higgins exhibit. 


Foundry Cost System Issued 


A simplified cost system and foun- 
dry business record has been issued 
by the Gray Iron Founders’ society, 
Cleveland. It includes special jour- 
nal sheets, combination payroll and 
distribution sheet, a recapitulation of 
cost data from general ledger, and 4 
cost estimate sheet. The general 
lack of any basic records in small 
foundries for the assembling of data 
essential to cost information has 
prompted building of the combined 


bookkeeping and cost finding system. 
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WASHINGTON 

HAT might be termed an in- 

formal survey is being made 

by the bureau of the cus 

tcms into the alleged dumping of 

German steel sheet piling in the 

United States. No formal complaint 

has been filed with the bureau on 

this matter, but several ‘‘conversa- 

tions’ have been held with officials. 

These evidently have been interest- 

ing enough te arouse the belief 

among government officials that the 

matter might be worth investigat- 
ing. 

Department of cemmerce figures 
show that for the January-July pe- 
riod of this vear 2070 tons of Ger- 
man steel sheet piling came into the 
United States, valued at $72,004, 
while during the same period last 
year Germany did not export any of 
this material to the United States. 
Further, it is interesting to note that 
of this amount 1024 tons, valued at 
$37,461, came into the country dur- 
ing July of this vear, principally 
through Florida and California ports. 
It cannot be ascertained through gov- 
ernment channels whether this can 
be traced to government emergency 
work. However, there was a defi- 
nite understanding that no more 
German piling would be used by the 
government after the Tri-Borough 
bridge fiasco. 


LAFOLLETTE COMMITTEE 
AWAITS CHANCE AT STEEL 

The steel industry is bound to come 
up during the course ot either the pres- 
ent hearings befere the LaFollette civil 
liberties Subcommittee or those which 
Will follow. For some unknown reason, 
the senator from Wisconsin has always 
had considerable antipathy for the 
stee] industry, probably due to the 
labor situation. He always has been 
Strong for the laboring classes and he 
doubtless feels, probably without hav- 
ing gone into the matter very thor 
oughly, that the steel industrv has not 
£iven labor a fair deal. 


These hearings have been frat 
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With all kinds of trouble. Officials of 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., 


a private detective agency, have re 
fused to be stampeded by the cominit 
tee. At one time a few weeks ago ties 
obtained a court order against appea 
'ng and Submitting evidence. The end 
of this controversy is not vet in sight. 

During testimony lust week by one 
John Davidson, a_ steel worker oi 
Sharon, Pa., Senator LaFollette intro 
duced a letter into evidence. In con 
nection with questions by the commit 
tee in regard to this communication, 
Davidson admitted that he had jumped 
at a chance to spy on his fellows fon 
extra money offered by a “Pete Good 
win” of the Railway Audit & Inspec 
tion Co. service, because he was mat 
ried and had tiiree children. His letter, 
in evidence 
that to continue spying le 445 
to “‘sell out” two life-long friends, who 


stated to the committee 


torced 


were union officials. Later, Davidson 
stated, he confessed to union men tiat 
he was filing these reports with the 
detective agency, and after that the 
union chiefs edited the reports for 
him. 


AUGUST EMPLOYMENT 
GAINS OVER JULY 

Employment in August in blast tun 
naces, steelworks and rolling mills in 
creased 1.4 per cent over July, eccord 
ing to the bureau of iabor statistics, 
department of labor. Foundry and ina 
chine shop employment increased by 
the same amount, 

Taking the three-year average, 1925 
1925 at 100, employment in iron 2nd 
steel and their products industries was 
85.4 in August, compared with 83.8 in 
July and 
On the same basis payrolls in tills in 


rh » 


ia.c in August of lasi year. 


dustry in August were 79.8, against 


75.8 in July and 59.4 in August, 1935. 
The bureau shows that a substan 
tial increase in factory employment 


was made between July and August, 


with gains in ten of the 16 manufac 
turing industries which the bum 

irvevs each month. A net tin of 106 
OOO workers j hown in these com 


























































bined industries over the month in 
terval, and weekly payrolls in these 
fame industries increased by approxi 
mately $7,300,000, 

The bureau says that “while a large 
proportion of the durable oods In 
dustries showed gains in employment, 
the level of employment for the du 
able goods group as a whole remained 
unchanged, due largely to a sharp de 
cline in employment in the automobile 
industry 


WALSH-HEALEY REGULATIONS 
EXCEED LAW, IT IS CHARGED 
As ap aftermath of the first set of 
regulations issued by the department 
of labor in connection with the Walsh 
Healey government contract bill, 
which becomes effective Sept. 28, num 
erous complaints have been received 
Most of these assert that the secretary 
of labor ! 
many things which apparently are not 


las read into the law a good 


contained there. It such statements 
ure true, no end of confusion may re 
sult. 

For example, as the bill 
passed congress and was signed by the 


finally 


President it exempted livestock as be 
ing perishable. The regulations appa 
ently have put livestock back in the 
luw and that industry is up in arms 
about it. As a matter of fact, this in 
dustry originally was in the law but a 
very smart lobbyist saw to it that it 
came out before the bill finally passed 

In another 
pointed out, Section 9 of the law pro 
vides that it shall not anply to pu 


be bought in 


industry, it has been 


chases “as may usually 
the open market.” 

It is charged that the secretary ol 
labor, in- the regulations, has attempt 
ed to broaden this in Section (a), At 
ticle 2 of Part I. It is now being asked 
what justification the department ha 
for this 
intent and language of the 


attempt to change the plain 
statute 


CARRIERS STILL UNDECIDED 
ON FREIGHT SURCHARGES 


Of course the iron and steel indu 


try is interested in the freight rate 





surcharges which are scheduled to 
end Dec. 31 unless some action is 
taken by the interstate commerce 
commission. At the moment such 
action appears doubtful. 

Just what the carriers are doing 
about this, aside from having many 
conferences among themselves, can- 
not be learned. Representatives of 
the roads here in Washington parry 
all questions on the matter by stat- 
ing that they have not yet reached 
any decision as to what they will do 

It may be recalled that some 
months ago the roads filed an appii- 
cation with the commission asking 
that the rates be allowed to go on as 
at present for six months or a year 
The commission turned a deaf ear 
to this appeal and issued a decision 
against the continuance of the gen 
eral increase as such. 

The railroads then proceeded with 
conferences of their representatives 
on the theory that they would file ap- 
plications for increased tariffs on 
various commodities that could 
stand the gaff. Whether iron and 
steel are considered able to endure 
continued high cannot be 
learned. 

If the surcharges do come off on 
Dec. 31 the steel industry will be 
saved many thousands of dollars a 


rates 


year. 


EXCHANGE OF MERCHANDISE 
VITAL, SAYS DRAPER 

In talking last week on reciprocal 
trade agreements, Ernest G. Draper, 
erstwhile business man and now as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, who 
is making an effort to get as much of 
the business attitude into the depart- 
ment as possible, said that the trade 
agreement program of the present 
administration ‘‘is based upon one 
incontrovertible fact that modern 
progress and prosperity are absolute- 
ly dependent upon the exchange of 
merchandise.”’ 

Discussing the same subject fur- 
ther, he said that the present effort 
is to combat “‘the growing tendency 
to close the channels of international 
trade. 

“The trade agreement program,” 
he said, “is not, and by no stretch 
of the imagination can be considered 
as a drive toward free trade. 

“The objective of this program,” 
he continued, ‘‘can be explained very 
briefly and clearly as follows: The 
government believes that it is wise 
economy for the nations of the world 
to buy from foreign sources of sup- 
ply tkose products which they do not 
possess or which they cannot pro- 
duce economically, and that unrea- 
sonably high duties or other exag- 
gerated import restrictions on such 
products are a burden On consum- 
ers and a barrier to lasting world 
recovery.” 

In concluding the talk Mr. Draper 
said that the ‘‘decline in internation- 
al trade from 1929 to 19338, repre- 
senting a loss of over 20 billion dol- 
lars in business activity, was one of 


38 


the primary factors in this greatest 
of world economic depressions. The 
restoration of that lost trade, already 
well under way, will mean much to 
us nationally as well as to the entire 
world.”’ 


AMBIGUITY FOUND IN 
SCRAP EXPORT FIGURES 

Figures at the department of com- 
merce for the seven-month period end- 
ing July show our exports of scrap to 
Europe increased this year compared 
with the same period of last year, 
while the June and July exports show 
a tapering off of these exports. No one 
in government circles has offered any 
explanation. 

It is shown, for instance, that for 
the seven months ending July last 
year, our exports of scrap to Europe 
totaled 418,201 tons, increasing for the 
comparable period of this year to 544,- 
807 tons. In June of last year our ex- 
ports to Europe were 56,506 tons, 
dropping in June of this year to 38,- 
594. In July of last year they were 87,- 
387, falling off in the same month of 
this year to 48,203 tons. 

Our iron and steel exports to Europe 
for the seven months ending July of 
last year totaled 44,668 tons, increas- 
ing for the same period of this year to 
96,533 tons. In June of last year the 
exports were 4078 tons, increasing in 
June of this year to 17,167 tons and in 
July of last year exports totaled 8981 
tons, increasing in July of this year 
to 19,094 tons. 


TWO COMMITTEES START 
SURVEYS ON ECONOMIZING 

Work was begun last week by two 
committees both looking to the reor- 
ranization of government departments 
on the basis of economy and efficiency. 
It seems strange that these commit- 
tees are starting work during the 
closing weeks of the presidential cam- 
paign. 

One of the committees Was appoint 
ed by the senate itself, with Senator 
3yrd of Virginia as chairman. The 
other was appointed directly poy the 
President and is headed by Louis 
Brownlow, former commissioner of the 
District of Columbia and previous to 
that a Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

These investigations will try to de- 
termine where one government depart- 
ment overlaps another, with the in- 
tention, it is stated, of trying to elim- 
inate such situations. 

Whether it is entirely propaganda or 
not, there is a very definite word seep- 
ing down through government chan- 
nels that if Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected 
there will be a drastic cut in govern- 
ment personnel and expenditures. This 
has many of the ‘‘boys"’ very much 
worried for their jobs. 

It is pointed out in some quarters 
that if Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected he 
undoubtedly will feel that there would 
be vo chance for a third term and that 
he can make his mark by being eco- 
nomieal during a second term of office 





and go down in history as a saver ag 
well as a spender. There may be some 
truth in this theory. It is being ey. 
pressed freely in the corridors of many 
of the government buildings. : 


FARM MACHINERY PROBERS 
RECEIVING ANSWERS 

Answers are now being received by 
the federal trade commission to a 
questionnaire sent out in connection 
with its agricultural implement and 
machinery study. It is making this 
study for congress as the result of a 
senate joint resolution passed during 
the closing hours of the last session. 

The inquiry, it will be recalled, is 
mainly for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether violations of the anti-trust 
acts have occurred in connection with 
the manufacture, sale or distribution 
of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, and costs, prices and profits of 
companies engaged in this business. 

Trade commission officials in 
charge of this investigation say that 
plans for conducting it are still in the 
formative Stage because of the many 
phases of the industry to be consid- 
ered, including prices of American 
farm machinery in foreign countries, 
and the only thing of note that has 
been done to this time is the sending 
out of the first questionnaire. 


MORE “CONCLUSIONS” DRAWN 
BY BERRY’S COUNCIL 

Major George L. Berry’s council 
for industrial co-operation, which is 
always messing around with govern- 
ment figures and making them seem 
to be just what he wants them to be, 
has now prepared a tabulation of the 
change in value added by manufac- 
turing and total wages for various 
industries, including iron and steel 
and machinery. 

In the iron and steel industry it 
is pointed out that during the period 
of 1919-1929 the value added by 
manufacture was 33 per cent, while 
wages increased 11 per cent. In the 
period 1929-1933, the council says, 
the value added by manufacture de- 
clined 68 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 64 per cent. 

In the machinery (not including 
transportation equipment) industry 
the tabulation shows that in the 
1919-1929 period the vaiue added by 
manufacture was 56 per cent, while 
wages increased 32 per cent. In the 
period 1929-1933, however, the value 
added by manufacture decreased 70 
per cent, while wages declined 69 
per cent. 

In explanation of the whole tabula- 
tion the council points out that “in 
some individual groups, it will be 
found that the value added by manu- 
facture increased three times faster 
than did total wages during the 1919- 
1929 period while all groups show 
the same tendency to make the reduc- 
tion in total wages equal or exceed 
the reduction in the value added by 
manufacturing during the 1929-1933 
period.” 
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“More Goods for More 
People” Idea Is Gaining 


ERSONS who heard the addresses at the 

opening sessions of the annual convention of 

the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 
in Detroit last Tuesday were lacking in imagi- 
nation if they failed to sense the close relation- 
ship of the iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
tries to the economic trend of the automobile 
industry. 

Several speakers touched upon this relation- 
ship realistically, but it remained for C. E. Wil- 
son, vice president of General Motors Corp. to 
paint a word picture which shows vividly what 
development of the automobile industry means 
to producers, manufacturers, parts and equip- 
ment makers and others who serve motordom. 

Mr. Wilson, like other speakers who preceded 
him, paid a tribute to steel producers and fabri- 
eators for their enterprise in improving the 
quality of steel and steel products. But in the 
same breath, he urged that the drive for higher 
standards of quality be carried forward and that 
prices be lowered as rapidly as possible. While 
these suggestions were directed mainly to the 
steel producing industry, the implication is that 
they apply with equal force to the suppliers of 
all materials and parts. 


Doctrine of Low Prices and Big Volume Is 


Strongly Entrenched in Automobile Industry 


One can be sure that Mr. Wilson’s reference 
to better quality and lower prices was not 
prompted by a sense of criticism nor by a de- 
sire to have the automobile purchasing agents 
quibble over prices. He was viewing the factors 
of quality and price from a long-range perspec- 
tive. Hewas simply reflecting the attitude which 
is common in automotive circles, namely, that 
lower prices for automobiles spell greater vol- 
ume of demand and production, which in turn 
means a heavier consumption of steel. Some 
eminent authorities in the motor car field are 
frank enough to say that they believe automo 
bile manufacturers are the steel industry’s best 
salesmen of steel to the American public. 

Mr. Wilson quoted authorities to the effect 
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that the present registration of 25,000,000 mo 
tor vehicles can be pushed up to 35,000,000 with- 
out saturating the market, providing that taxes 
are not exorbitant, legislation is not unduly re 
strictive and public roads are adequate. 

He cited statistics to show that national ex 
penditures for automobiles mount more rapidly 
than national income. For instance, when na- 
tional income is $40,000,000,000 per year, 2.4 per 
cent of it is spent for motor vehicles. When 
national income is $80,000,000,000, the percen- 
tage going for the purchase of automobiles is 
4.1 per cent. 


Present Marked Gain in Demand Is Credited 


To Appeal of Better Product at Lower Price 


Mr. Wilson also pointed to the current spurt 
in automobile demand, which he believes is due 
largely to the fact motor car builders are giv- 
ing so much more value for less price. Today’s 
car sells for 25 per cent less per pound than its 
prototype of 1929, in spite of the fact it is a 
much better car and is more economical to op 
erate. 

This, he claims, is a primary reason why au- 
tomobile business in 1933, 1934, 1935 and thus 
far in 1936 has been increasing at an average 
of 2.75 per cent per month. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the motor 
car executives are thoroughly convinced of the 
soundness of the economic principle of ‘‘more 
goods for more people.’’ In economical mass pro- 
duction, they see opportunity for lower prices, 
which extend markets into lower-income groups 
This is the basic theory upon which the refrig- 
erator, washing machine, radio, and similar 
businesses have been developed so: vigorously in 
recent years. 

Undoubtedly this is the trend of development 
in manufacturing. It is the latest phase in the 
evolution of a distinctly American technique, 
which has unlimited possibilities. 

This technique or system, which has been called 
mass production, is developing rapidly and will 
continue to gain favor. It is advantageous from 
economic and social standpoints. 

Therefore producers, fabricators, equipment 
and partsmakers will do well to tie into this 
system. It means not only “‘more goods for 
more people,’’ but also ‘‘more business for more 
companies.”’ 
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The index charted above is based upon freiyht cur loa 
by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (est 
follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and 


Industry Quickens Pace as 


Final Quarter Nears 


OMETIME ago when automobile manufac- 
turers were considering the question of ad- 
vancing the date for announcing new mod- 

els, they weighed carefully the possibility of 
smoothing out the industry’s curves of sales and 
production. Above all, they desired to level off 
the peaks and fill up the valleys so that activity, 
and of course employment, would be spread more 
evenly throughout the year. 

Right now the new schedule is undergoing a 
Automobile assemblies are near the 
Some companies still 


good test. 
low point for the year. 
are turning out a few old models, while an in- 
creasing number are beginning to get under pro- 


ings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 
mated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 
auto assemblies each 20. 


duction on 1937 cars. In about two weeks, as- 
semblies will be climbing upward rapidly, as the 
industry turns more and more to production of 
the new lines. 

In the meantime, the quiet season in motor- 
dom comes when other divisions of industry are 
operating at encouraging rates of capacity. If it 
were not for the low volume of automobile out- 
put, industrial barometers would be soaring at 
new post-depression highs. 

As it is, the off-season in motor car activity 
has occurred at a time when it could do a mini- 
mum of harm to the overall business situation. 
Activity in other directions is so brisk that the 
lull in the automotive industries does not in- 
flict any serious hardships. 

This, in brief, is the outstanding characteristic 
of the record of industrial activity for Septem- 
ber. Shortly followng the Labor day interrup- 
tion, mills and factories resumed the brisk pace 
held throughout the summer. Steelworks op- 
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erations not only 
previous 


new high for the year. 


likewise has established a new record for 
Loadings in the week ending Sept. 


have snapped 
rate but actually have advanced to a 
Revenue freight traffic 


back 


to the 


1936. 


19 topped 


those for any previous week of the year and are 


the highest since November, 

Electric 
in the same week, 
hours were produced. 


when 


1930. 
power output touched virgin heights 
2,170,807,000 kilowatt- 
The highest previous fig- 








Where Business Stands 








Monthly Averages, 1935100 

Aug., July, Aug., 

1936 1936 1935 
Steel Ingot Output ............ 150.1 140.4 100.5 
Pix iron Outpnt ................ 151.6 144.6 98.4 
Freight Movement ........... 122.1 116.5 103.3 
Building Construction ...... 192.1 185.0 102.8 
Automobile Production ..... 79.0 129.5 qi.1 
Wholesale Prices .............. 101.5 100.1 
ure was 2,135,000,000 kilowatt-hours, recorded 


in the week ending Aug. 31. 


As against these record-breaking showings au- 


tomobile output in the week ending Sept. 
a modest gain from 


33,615 units, 


previous week. Relatively 


Industrial Indicators 


Aug., 1936 
Pig iron output (daily av- 
erage, tons) 87,484 


Machine tool index 135.5 


Finished steel shipments 923,703 
Ingot output (daily aver- 

age, tons) 161,351 
Dodge building awards in 

37 states (sq. ft.) 10,285,100 
Automobile output *275,000 
Coal output, tons 32,818,000 
Business failures; number 
Business failures; liabilities 


Cement production, bbls. , 
Cotton consumption, bales £08 000 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 740,211 


*Estimate. 


Foreign Trade 


Aug., 1936 
Exports 

Imports 

Gold exports 

Gold imports 


1936 


September 28, 





July, 
$178 


$193,409,000 $ 


edad 


26,75 


restricted 


July, 1936 
83,735 
132.6 
950.851 


150,874 


38,762,500 
$51,474 
32,054,000 
639 
$9,904,000 
11,446,000 
603,000 
706,387 


1936 
324,000 $ 


$695,000 


$16,074,000 


19 was 
0 in the 
output 


400 
7,743 
26,112,000 
884 
$13,266,000 
7,235,000 
108,410 


626,246 


Aug., 1935 
172,204,000 
170.1: 


$102,000 


9 000 


$46,084,999 


VERY ACTIVE 
| MONTH AGO 
| 
ACTIVE 


Industrial Weather f 
ae | 


DEPRESSION 








TREND: 


Stead 


will continue into October, but sometime in that 
month the increasing rate of motor car produc- 
tion will reinforce the activity in other industrial 
lines, with the result that general business in- 
dexes will soar in late October and November. 
STEEL’s index of activity for the week ending 
Sept. 19 stands at 90.1, representing a strong re- 
bound from the low point of the previous week. 


Financial Indicators 


Au 1936 July, 1936 Aug., 1935 

25 Industrial stocks $221.36 $220.37 $177.33 
25 Rail stocks $41.4 $39.60 $27.96 
10 Bonds $83.74 $87.27 $81.93 
Bank clearings (000 

omitted) $24,918,000 $22,247,540 
Commercial paper rate 

(New York, per cent) M oA A 
*Commercial loans (000 

omitted) $8 454,000 $8,294 000 $7,345,000 
Federal Reserve ratio, per 

cent 79.4 ».2 75.1 
Railroad earnings $61.773.765 $50,51 80 $26,851.39 
Stock sales, New York 

stock exchanve 26,564,082 34,786,729 $2,923,190 
Bond sales, par value $215,242 0 $281,873,100 $283,.270.600 

*Leading member banks Federa teserve System 

‘July, June and July, respecti 
Commodity Prices 

\ 1936 J 1936 \ , 

STEEL'S Composite average 

of 25 iron and steel price E22 RK $33.49 $32.68 
Bradstreet’s index $10.14 $10.00 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.2 $1.25 ON 
Corn, cash (bushel) $1.27 $1.02 OT 
Petroleum, crude (bbl.) $1.04 ON 
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Fig. 1 (left to nght)—A master hob and press cavity mold for an electric extension cord plug housing; a master hob and 
zinc-base casting for an electric lamp base; and a master hob for a rubber barbe: spray mold 


Making Molds for Die Castings 
A\nd Plastics by the 
Hob Sinking Method 


BY A. C. GRAHAM and JOHN DE CARDY 


Chicago Representatives, Jessop Steel Co 


N THE die casting process, the cause of the heavy expense involved and other well-known materials. In 

casting is produced by forcing a in designing and preparing the dies. this work, the material is placed in 

liquid metal or alloy under pres In small lots, the heavy die expense the dies in the raw state and sub 
sure into a steel mold or die in which will be proportionately reflected in jected to high temperatures and pres- 
the metal is permitted to freeze o1 the cost of the castings. sures. 
solidify The pressure may be me : P _— The two most important qualifica- 
chanical, as a plunger working in a Properties Required in Steel tions of a cavity die steei are easy 
cylinder, or may be by air pressure. Since the molds or dies are con sinking properties and the ability to 
The castings are well finished and tinuously subjected to high tempera- take a high polish Another import- 
have accurate dimensions, and as tures and high pressures and under ant quality of the steel is its ability 
made are in condition for use, requir these severe conditions must retain to absorb carbon during the carbur- 
ing little or no machining other than their high finish, interest naturally izing process for the hardness and 
drilling for screws, bolts, and the re centers upon the die steel and some strength developed are dependent 
moval of fins by dressing. of the methods by which the dies are upon this carbon penetration. 

As is the case with other processes produced and heat treated. Equally A cavity die steel which possesses 
involving metallic molds, die casting severe conditions are imposed upon these important attributes is made by 
is essentially a quantity production cavity dies employed in the molding the Jessop Steel Co., Washington, 
process This is necessarily so be of plastics such as rubber, bakelite, Pa., under the tradename of Jessop 


12 STEEL 














E-Z Cavity Die steel. It is a 


Press 
specially-melted electric furnace 
steel, made from clean base material 
and slightly alloyee. It is forged, 


rolled and annealed under closely 
centrolled temperatures to insure the 
best possible grain structure for eas) 
sinking. It is annealed to approxi 
mately 100 brinell hardness, in which 
condition it offers the least resistance 
to pressure. 

The physical 
make the steel suitable for its pur 
pose are partly obtained from the al 
loying elements which help to make 
up the analysis of this steel The 
method of sinking the die, or hob 
bing, as it is frequently called, is first 
to prepare a master die and then toa 


properties which 


press this master into the block of 
cavity die steel. 

This is accomplished by 
the cavity die steel block heated to 
the proper plastic temperature, and 
the master hob in a hydrauliec press 
and applying the pressure slowly. 
The rate of sinking depends largely 
upon the section to be sunk, but the 
usual rate is about %4-inch in 5 min- 
utes. Pressure required to effect this 
sinking varies from 50 to 1800 tons 
and is dependent upon the depth and 
size of the cavity. 


placing 


Dies Heat Treated 


After the impression or cavity has 
been pressed into the cavity steel, 
the block is machined on the outside 
to fit the bored hole of a holder plate 
made from Jessop Truform oil-hard- 
ening, nonshrinkable die steel. This 
machining and fitting completed, the 
cavity die is carburized and hard 
ened. 

The die is packed in charcoal or 


1G. 3 (left to right )- A master hob, 
‘avity mold and zinc-base gear cast- 
ng made in the mold; a master hob for 
i bevel gear; and a master hob for an 
other type of bevel gear 





Fig. 2 


some other good carburizing material 
and heated to 1650 degrees Fahr 
After being uniformly heated 
through, it is held at this tempera 
ture for approximately 2 hours It is 
then removed from the furnace and 
allowed to cool to at least 600 de 
grees Fahr. 

At this point, the die is ready to be 
hardened. It is returned to the fur 
nace and heated to 1450 degrees 
l‘ahr., and when it is uniformly heat 
ed through, it is quenched in oil and 
then drawn or iempered at 425 de 


> hours 


Fahr. for at least 2 
This treatment should give a Rock 
well hardness of approximately C 60 
and should produce a case depth of 
1/32-inch. If greater case depth is 
desired, it can be obtained by hold 
ing the dies at the carburizing tem 
perature for longer periods of time. 

Master hobs used in this process 


gxrees 


{ master hob for an emergency shift lever rubber pad. This 


40 sinkings 1) 


hob has made 


avity molds 


are made from Jessop Top Notch 
Master Hobbing steel, cut and en 
graved in the desired design This 
steel is supplied in the spheroidized 
annealed condition, in which it is 
machined or 
This factor is important, because the 


very easily engraved 


design of some of the hobs is quite 
intricate, and necessitates extremely 
fine cutting by hand. When the mas 
ter hob is in its final form, it is heat 
treated to bring it to the proper degree 


of hardness. 


Hobs Quenched in Oil 


The hob is packed in any of the 
recognized materials and 
heated to 1750 degrees Fahr When 
uniformly heated through, it is 
quenched in oil. Drawing or temper- 
ing is done at approximately 500 de 


packing 


grees Fahr., and the steel is held at 


this heat for a period of from 2 to 4 
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Fig. } (left to right) 1 cavity 


mold, a rubbe; 


steering post pad made in the 


mold and the master hob from which the mold was made 


hours, depending upon the size of the 
hob 

This treatment 
well hardness of approximately C 55 
te 58 It is essential that the hard 


should give a Rock 


ness of the master hob does not ex 


ceed Rockwell C 58 as the pressure 
on these hobs during the sinking op 


eration is very great and they must 


be extremely tough to withstand the 
stress. 

The from 
sometimes runs into the millions per 
this depends upon the size 
the casting If more 
produce are 


production cavity dies 
die, but 
and shape of 
parts than one die will 
required, another die is sunk by the 
same master hob. These master hobs 
last almost indefinitely and have been 
100 sink 


without 


known to make more than 


ings, in many _ instances 


showing any wear. 
Multiple Impressions Used 


manufactured 
require 


parts 
method 


Some of the 
by the die casting 
more than one cavity to the die to 
complete the casting If the part 
to be cast is large, only one impres 
sion is made in the die, At other 
times, when parts are very small, 
from 10 to 12 impressions or cavities 
are made in a single die. 

When base metal, a 
sure of 200 to 300 pounds is used to 
ferce the molten metal into the cay 
ity jets or Rubber is placed 
in the cavities in the raw state and 


casting pres 


SPpeWs. 


baked. Bakelite is put in in pow 
dered form. 
The rate of wear on a _ properly 


made from this 
and the average 
requires the 


cavity die 
negligible, 


treated 
steel is 
run of castings seldom 
making of a new cavity. 

Accompanying illustrations 
examples of cavity dies, master hobs 
and cast or molded products made in 
the cavity dies. Fig. 1 shows at the 
left a hob and a cavity mold 
for an cord plug 
housing. To sink the eavity, 175 
required. In the 


show 


master 
electric extension 


tons pressure was 


14 


center are a master hob and a zinc- 
base casting for an electric lamp 
base, for which 600 tons pressure was 
employed in sinking. At the right is 
hob for sinking a rubber 
This master was 


a master 
barber spray mold. 


into a cavity die with a pres- 


sunk 
sure of 750 tons. 

A master hob for an emergency 
shift lever rubber pad is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. A pressure of 1800 tons 
was required to sink this master into 
This master hob has 


10) sinkings in cavity 


a cavity mold. 
already made 
molds. 
Fig. 3 shows in the group of three 
at the left, respectively, a master 
the cavity mold and the zinc- 
casting produced in the 
sink the master in the 
cavity mold required a 
100 tons. The large object in the 
center is a master for a beveled gear 
was sunk in a cavity mold 
i pressure of 750 tons. At the 


hob, 
base gear 
mold. To 
pressure of 


which 
with 





extreme right is a master hob for a 
beveled gear for the sinking of whieh 
a pressure of 450 tons was employed. 

Fig. 4 shows from left to right 4 
cavity mold, a rubber steering post 
pad made in this mold, and the mas. 
ter hob. 

At the left in Fig. 5 
master hob and casting for a plaque 
of Helen of Troy. At the right is the 
master hob and casting for a Plaque 


is shown a 


of Menalaus. Each hob required a 
pressure of 350 tons to sink the im- 


pression. 


Flush- Welded Steel Hull 
For 1937 Cup Defender? 


All-steel hull is planned for a sloop 
which will be a contender for the de. 
fense of the America’s cup next sum. 
according to Starling Burgogs 
and Olin designers of ihe 
craft which will be built at the Bath 
Tron Works, Bath, Me. 


Steel 


ner, 


Stephens, 


is replacing the traditional 


bronze hull plates and, it is cloimed. 


will result in a saving of 4 tongs in 
eonstruction weight With an addi- 
tional 4-ton saving possible if. the 


plates can be welded fiush at the edges 
instead of being lapped or riveted. 
Principal liscussion at 
arourd 
hull plating 


strength to 


present 
flush- 
suffi- 


heavy 


whether the 
will have 
withstand 


centers 
welded 
cient 

stresses encountered by 
will be enough to avoid 
friction would 


racing yachts, 
smooth 
which 


and 


skin slow the 


eratt down in light weather. However, 


with 


larger vessels 


the Bath plant success 


similar construction in 


reports 


such as navy destroyers, in recent 
years. 

Yhe steel hull is estimated to cost 
about $100,006, 


sive than the bronze hull of the Rary- 


somewhat less expen- 


row, last cup defender 





Fig. 5 (left)—Master hob of Helen of Troy used in making a cavity mold, also 
a plaque casting turned out in the mold. (Right)—Master hob of Menelaus used 
in making the mold in which the plaque casting was produced 
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Canadian Factory Built in 


Steam-Heated Enclosure 


TARPAULIN - Eskimo - suit, 
950 feet around the waist, en 
abled men up to a total of 
500 to work through the record- 
preaking Canadian winter at New 
Toronto, Ont., so that the Austin Co. 
of Canada Ltd., could complete a 3- 
story reinforced concrete can factory 
for the Continental Can Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. in time to get the crops and 
prews of 1936 inside its cans. 
Under an acre of adjustable roof 
that served as the hood of this snug, 
steam-heated arctic outfit which grew 
up with the building, men worked 
three shifts a day while temperatures 
around zero paralyzed construction 
throughout Canada and almost half 
of the United States. Starting in the 
dead of winter, Jan. 14, with 6500 
cubie yards of concrete to be poured, 
the Austin organization agreed to 
have the plant ready for occupancy 
on April 15. 
With a battery of unit heaters and 
a network of electric lights secured 
io the floating roof, the men were 
able to work day and night, regard- 
less of temperature, without risk of 
health or workmanship. Albert 8. 
Low, vice president and chief engi- 
neer of the Austin Co., Cleveland, 


r 








designed this first enclosure of the 
kind when allowed three months for 
a job that ordinarily would require 
seven. 

The storm jacket surrounded the 
entire plant at a distance of several 
feet outside the interior walls, the 
canvas tarpaulins being 
upon a stout stud wall, which grew 
upward with the roof as the build 
ing progressed, as shown in an ac 
eompanying illustration. The roof, 
sloped to facilitate 
snows, was waterproofed as well, and 
was moved upward in sections with 
construction, always standing about 
S feet above the floor about to be 
poured and remaining there until 
efter the concrete had time to set 
thoroughly. 


stretched 


clearing the 


Roof Supported by Jacks 


The roof stood upon a forest of 400 
jacks, which rose upward througn 
temporary wedge-shaped openings in 

e center of each 20-foot bay, en 
tirely independent of concrete forms 
and columns. Originally standing 
upon the earthy subfloor of the build 
ing and rising to a height of & feet 
above the second floor level to per 
mit the pouring of concrete into first 


floor columns and forms for the see 
ond floor, the roof was raised on a 
second set of jacks placed upon the 
finished second floor at the wedged 
openings which transferred the rool 
burden upward as the jacks were 
raised Thus the enclosure grew 
with the building to keep workers 
and newly poured concrete protected 
from the cold 

By this means, concrete delivered 
hot by transit-mix from a material 
yard a quarter-mile away was poured 
and vibrated at temperatures which 
eldom varied more than 10 degrees 
from 60 to 70, when the weather out 
side ranged between zero and the 
freezing mark. 

Plywood and masonite were used 
in concrete forms for beams and ceil 
throughout the plant, 
which, it is stated, was the first Ca 


ing panels 


nadian project to employ these ma 
terials applied extensively by the 
Austin organization in 
work in the United States last year 


industrial 


By substituting light-weight plywood 
or masonite in 4 x 6 or 4 x &-foot 
sections for common 6-inch board 


the company’s engineers are able to 


produce more regular surfaces whicl 
obviate the necessity for surfacing 
efter forms are stripped. In addi 


tion, greater speed results because 
fewer pieces are worked with 

The Austin organization standard 
ized this practice in Chicago about 
a year ago and since then it is re 


wy 
NS SHOWN in the illustration be 
A low, gloves were a matter of 
choice with workmen even in zero 


weather Steam unit heaters main 
tained the temperature within the en 


closure at between 60 and 70 degrees 





HROUGH protection of a heated 
enclosure with adjustable roof and 





sides which was extended as construc- 
tion progressed, this three-story rein- 
forced concrete building was erected 
m Canada during severe winter 
weather. The roof was made in three 
sections. In the illustration above, 
the right section is at a level under- 
neath which the third floor and col 
umns for the second story were poured 
after the sides had been enclosed; the 
center section is being jacked up to 
meet this level; the left section is still 
in the position oct upied for the ser 
ond-floor pour into forms about & feet 


below the root 
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ported that sales of plywood in that 
area have increased more than 1000 
per cent. During this period the com 

































































ORKING against time on a 

stack repair job, Muth Bros.., 

Dayton, O., were able to 
meet requirements through the use 
of the rivet-bolt type of construc 
tion. The contract involved the re 
moval of the top halves of the two 
stacks shown in one of the accom 
panying illustrations, and replacing 
at the plant of the 
Mary's 


with new rings, 
Auglaize Box Board Co., St 
O. 

These stacks are 175 feet high 
and 6% feet in diameter, Maximum 
shutdown allowed for the boilers 
was six days. The usual method of 
dismantling and rebuilding the 
stacks one sheet at a time, requir 
ing some 18 days per stack, was out 
of the question. Erectors agreed to 
make the repairs in the allotted six 
days, 

A 175-foot steel tower was erected 
between the two stacks and the top 
halves of the old stacks lowered in 
sections. In the meantime the new 








Hoisting ad Q-ton section of the 150 


foot stack into position for making 


field joints. Upper halves of the two 
175-foot stacks in the background hav. 


been rebuilt 











pany has completed buildings valued 
at over $1,000,000 by this method in 
the Chicago territory alone. 


Rivet-Bolts for Field Joints Speed 
Erection of High Steel Stacks 


stacks, previously fabricated in the 


boiler shop, were delivered to the 
job in 25-foot sections. After hoist 


ing these 25-foot sections into place, 





Closeup of field joint in stack, showing 
rivet-bolts used for quick assembl\ 


the field joints were made with 
Dardelet rivet-bolts, instead of the 
usual hot driven rivets. The rivet 
bolt assembly in this case saved one 
and one-half days per stack or three 
days for the job. 

Sections were joined temporarily 
with fitting-up bolts as in riveting, 
then rivet-bolts were driven home 
with a sledge and tightened with 
spud wrenches. The nut runs finger 
free until it meets resistance and 
the final locking action is secured 
by the wrench torque. The grip sec 
tion of the rivet bolt is ribbed and 
of slightly larger diameter than the 
standard hole which gives a stiff, 
rivet-like joint permanently sealed 
by the nut. The ribbed section is 
gaged so as to come out flush with 
the outer edge of the plate, enab! 
ing the nut to be tightened against 
the plate with no play. 

A short time later the Muth com 
pany was called upon to erect a new 
stack at the same plant, The new 
stack is & feet in diameter and 158 
feet high. The upper half of the 
stack is made of 5/16-inch and the 
lower half of “%x,-inch steel plate. It 
was fabricated at the boiler shop in 
three 40-foot and one 30-foot sec 
tion and delivered to the job, Us 
ing the steel tower, these sections, 
weighing 9 tons each, were hoisted 
in place and bolted together with 
rivet-bolts. 

This stack was of 
struction throughout and the orig 


welded con 


inal specifications called for welded 





field joints. However, the previous 
success of the erectors with rivet. 


bolts led them to use this type of] 


fastening for the field joints on this 
job with an estimated saving of 
three days in erecting time 


Synthetic Rubber Is Used 
In New Sulphur Cements 


Uses for new sulphur cements fo; 
which the iron and steel industries 
may find wide application have beep 
developed with the aid of Thioko} 
manufactured by 

Yardville, N, J 

discovered 
activities of 


synthetic rubber 

the Thiokol Corp., 
The cements were 
through the research 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’s mul. 
tiple fellowship at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh 
[Trade names of the three ney 
products are ‘‘Te-Gul  Vitrobond, 
“TeGul Tileset’’ and ‘“‘TeGul Mip- 
eralead.’’ Vitrobond is intended for 
use in the construction of acidproof 
masonry linings for tanks and in al! 
acidproof equipment. It is claimed 
that the new material has increased 
bonding strength, greater resistances 
to thermal and mechanical shock, 

Tileset is compounded for use in 
acid-proof floors. Applied in the 
molten state, this cement is allowed 
to solidify in the joints and is prae- 
tically nonabsorbent. 

Mineralead is made especially for 
producing bell and spigot joints in 
cast iron or terra cotta pipe. These 
joints are leakproof and resist vibra- 
tion and temperature, according to 
the Atlas Mineral Products Co. 
Mertztown. Pa., maker of these ce- 
ments. 


Text for Students on 
Industrial Materials 


Materials of Industry, by Samuel 
Foster Mersereau; cloth, 541 pages 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $2, plus 15 cents post 
age; in Europe by Penton Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Caxten House, Westminste! 
London 

This is a revision of a book, writ- 
ten primarily as a text for students 
in high schools, industrial and vo- 
cational schools. The basis is a course 
developed by the Brooklyn Tech- 
nical high school over a_ period of 
vears, particularly to give students 
a working knowledge of the main 
facts of industry, including distribu- 
tion and production of raw materi- 
als, general properties, transporta- 
tion, conversion’ into 
products and economic importance 


commercial 


The text discusses forest products, 
nonmetallic materials such as pe 
troleum, asphalt, asbestos, cement, 
nonferrous 


ete.: iron and_= steel: 


minerals, and miscellaneous includ- 


ing rubber, bakelite, paint, varnishes. 
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Co-ordination of Facilities Is Important Factor 


in Handling Product of Hot Strip Mills 


HAT materials handling is as- 
suming greater importance in the 
current trend of development of 
the iron and steel industry was dem- 
onstrated convincingly by the empha- 
sis placed upon the subject at the 
annual convention and exposition of 
the Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers held in Detroit last week. 
No fewer than 16 of the exhibits 
at the show were devoted to materials 
handling equipment, including trav- 
eling cranes, lifting magnets, hoists, 
tramrails, conveyors, tractors, trail- 
ers, lift trucks, and other units. To 
many visitors it was apparent that 
next to electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, materials handling apparatus 
was the dominant feature of the ex- 
position. 
In the technical program, the prin- 


\VIEw of coil storage 

end of conveyor, 
showing crane with mag- 
net placing coils of strip 
steel in vertical position. 
Coil up-ender ‘is in the 
right foreground. Photo 
courtesy Mathews Con- 

veyer Co 
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cipal discussion on materials han- 
dling problems centered upon a pa- 
per entitled ‘‘Materials Handling in 
Hot Strip Mills,”” by F. M. Gillies, 
assistant general superintendent, In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

Mr. Gillies pointed out that the 
problem of handling the product of 
hot and cold strip mills is more com- 
plex than in the case of other types 
of finishing mills. The reasons are, 
first, that the methods of manufac- 
ture by means of individual process- 
ing units differ, and secondly, that 
the unusually great production ca- 
pacity of the individual units requires 
rapid and constant movement of prod- 
uct to permit unhampered and eco- 
nomical operation. 

Strip mills, of course, are only an 
advancement of the old hot rolling 


sheet units, but these old mills pro- 
duced about 10 tons per mill per & 
hour turn, whereas in the case of the 
modern strip mill it sometimes is 
necessary to handle in excess of 100 
tons of product per hour. 

Mr. Gillies stated that the con- 
stant study of engineers to eliminate 
irksome and slow hand labor has 
brought about conveying equipment 
advances, but in the main ‘“‘the over 
head crane today does the bulk of 
the work.” 

The speaker referred to one in 
stance where engineers encounter an 
exacting requirement of synchroni 
zation in the rolling line of a hot strip 
mill. ‘The roller table, on which 
strip is delivered from the finishing 
stand at the rate of about 1400 feet 


per minute, must be rapidly con 

















trolled from full speed to stop. This 
has necessitated precise workman- 
ship of balanced rollers with individ- 
ual motor drives adjusted in speed so 
differentials that might cause scratch 
ing of under surface of the strip 
will be eliminated. Prior to trans 
ferring laterally to runout or prior 
to coiling, the strip must be brought 
to a complete stop in less than five 
seconds This has necessitated a re 
fined type of roller table construc- 
tion which has been well met by the 
machinery manufacturing engineers.” 


Avoid Reverse Movement 

Mr. Gillies declared that the units 
usually found in the finishing end of 
hot strip mills should be located so 
as to require a minimum of reverse 
crane movements. This would ap 
ply to the positioning of normalizing 
furnaces, pickling equipment, scrub- 
bers and dryers, cold rolling units, 
roller levelers, slitters and squaring 
hears ‘*‘Material must 
from flying shears or the end of the 
flat strip runouts to the shipping 


progress 


dock, and certainly the arrangement 
of processing units in this path lend 
themselves to economical operation.’’ 

Discussing the functions of various 
types of handling equipment, he said: 


“The use of overhead cranes serves 
mainly to the handling of this prod 
uct because of the large tonnages to 
be handled per hour and then to the 
physical size of the pocket. Where 
ever possible, roller conveyors (gravi 
tv or power driven), of the Matthews 
type, are employed which in all cases 
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lhe illustration above shows how 
services of conveyors, a coil up-ender 
Ind a ram truck are co-ordinated for 
Photos courtesy 


economical handling 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co 


[ w ) views of ram truck for handline 

coils in modern continuous strip mil 
practice Units of this type are par 
ticularly well adapted to the cold rolled 
and processing departments of the mill 
, 


eliminate hand labor. But in the 


main, the overhead crane of sufficient 
capacity and providing the processing 


units are so arranged as not to cause 


conflicting movement seems well able 
to handle the product 

‘From the coilers we have the 
problem of transferring the hot coils 
to a storage building and this is done 
by upending the coil into a vertical 
position on a sturdy conveyor chain. 


High maintenance will definitely as- 


sert itself on this equipment if not 
built properly. A slow moving chain 
in direct contact with hot coils must 
not expect much in the way of prope 
lubrication and therefore must _ be 
built strongly enough for long re 
sistance to severe treatment 


Handling Coil to Pickler 


“This conveyor chain takes the hot 
coil from the level of the coilers to 
coil storage space usually located at 
the head end of the continuous pick 
ling lines. At the point of removal of 
the coil from the transfer chain a 
magnet attached to the overheaG 
crane is a satisfactory method of 
handling. Two coils can be handled 
easily at a time and tiered in such a 
way as to make the most of the space 
allowed. The magnet overhead crane 
is again employed to feed gravity 
roller conveyors to the feeding end 
of the continuous pickling units, but 
here it is necessary to take the coil 
from the vertical to the horizontal 
into the coil boxes feeding the pick- 
ling units. A number of coils are 
loaded on a brake-controlled gravi- 
ty conveyor which can be controlled 
by the operator at the feed end of 
the pickling units and while one coil 


is feeding through the pickler, the op- 
erator may allow one coil at a time 
to roll down on an upender which 
in turn delivers the coil on an jp. 
cline table just before the pickling 
line, where the coil is blocked untij 
needed, and at that time allowed to 
roll down into the coil box. 

‘At the delivery end of the pick- 
ling unit the recoiled strip is ejected 
again on a gravity conveyor, pro- 
gresses over a scale in the line and 
is delivered into the space in front of 
the cold reducing units. A magnet 
crane which traverses the length of 
the space in front of the cold reduc- 
ing units adapts itself well to the 
distribution of the coils, but it is 
also completely practical where the 
travel is not great, to employ a ram 
tractor from this point to the incline 
in front of the coil box of the tan- 





dem mill 
Tractors Are Kept Busy 


“From the tension reel on through 
the processing that follows, tractor 
units adapt themselves particularly 
efficiently to the work, through the 
flying shear to the annealing, from 
the annealing to the skin passing 
units, to the resquaring or stretcher 
levelers or other processes, to the 
shipping department and to the gon- 
dola or box cars. Ram tractor, strad- 
dle type tractors, towing tractors and 
sheet loading tractors play an all im- 
portant part in the handling of the 
product. The overhead crane best 
serves in this department in the prod- 
uct handling. It handles heavy loads 
where its movement is a minimum of 
travel and mainly vertical, serving 
the loading of annealing boxes and 
the loading of gondola cars and 
trucks best. The value of gravity 
conveyors for line transfer is great 
and wherever’ possible should be 


worked into service.” 


Mr. Gillies declared that there is 
ample opportunity for further devel- 
opment in material handling facili- 
ties. “It is fair to assume,”’ he said, 
“that the marked progress made in 
the last 10 years, particularly in au- 
tomotive conveying equipment, sure- 
lv has not yet reached its ultimate. 
han- 





The great need for economic 
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dling in this highly competitive in 
dustry will force further develop 
ment.” 


In the discussion following presen 
tation of the paper, 
made to the need of better floors in 
the parts of mill buildings 
tractors and other floor equipment op- 
erate. The desirability of designing 
trucks and trailers with a higher fac- 


reference was 


tor of safety in order to compensate 


for overloading also was reviewed at 
length. 


Stacker for Tin Plate 
first to adopt skid and lif 


HE if i 
truck handling of its products on 


a wide front was the paper indus 
try. In its initial stages, the rapid 
acceptance of this system was im 


peded by the inability of the con 
suming trade to transport the heavi 
er skid units into their plants. Be 
ing a rational step toward 
tial savings for consumers as well} 
as manufacturers, it 
adopted universally 
printing establishment 
which is not equipped 
devices for skid 


substan 
eventually was 
and today there 
is scarcely a 
of any size 
with special 
ments, 


move 


Now, many of the successful 
methods used in the paper industry 
are being adopted, with variations to 
suit, by tin plate users. As in most 
instance, where mechanical 
ling is adopted, the size of the plant, 
the distances over which the 
has to be transported, the amount 
handled in any normal working p¢ 
riod and other factors determine the 


hand- 


plate 
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C ILS of strip steel in this 
“instance average approxi- 
nately 12,000 pounds each and 
are conveyed on a heavy gravity 
er conveyor line. Photo 
irtesy Standard Conveyor C 


particular types of equipment which 
ale required. 
which tin plate is 


recently 


In a plant in 


lithographed, a installed 
method of handling includes utiliza 
tion of a tin plate 
movement cf the plate not only from 
the freight car, but also to the point 
lithograph 
The stacker in this instance is taken 
into the freight car, where it is used 
to elevate the tin plate onto hand 
lift trucks, which transport the pack 
ages of tin plate into the plant. The 
later for tiering the 


stacker for the 


of use the presses 


stacker is used 


nh) 
ae 


SPOT handling of heavy 

units with a plentiful 
supply of electric hoists 
speeds operations and 
eHects economies in the 
plant of an air condition- 
ng equipment manufac 


turer. Photo courtesy 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. ¢ 
2 


tin plate in the storage areas. An 
other operation is in 


plate to the lithographing 


lifting the tin 


machine 


at press feeding level 
In other’ lithographing plan 
stackers are used alongside the 


presses to maintain the pile of plate 
within 
As the 


the top sheet is kept at desired leve! 


handy reach of the operator 


pile of plate is being used, 
by raising the platform of the stacl 
er with a few easy strokes of the 


handle. 


Drop in Handling Accidents 


N THE Sept. 14 
| tention was called to the high rate 
injul 
Refer 


issue Of STEEL, al 


of industrial deaths caused by 


ies sustained in handling. 


ence was made to the fact that in 
New York State in a single month 
this year such accidents were held 
responsible for 22 deaths and ol 
these 13 were attributed to strain 


from heavy handling. 
During the 


been received Ly 


past week word ha 
Industrial Commi 
Andrews, New Yor! 


reports showed the 


sioner Elmer IF 
that the August 
smallest number of 
September, 1934 In 
there 


fatalities in in 
dustry since 
the month covered, were but 


11 deaths due to handling aecident 


of which & resulted from complica 

tions that followed severe strains re 

ceived while nandling heavy objects 
. . . 


Three Horsepower Sufficient 


body manufac 


turing plants, in which are in 
stalled 


monorail conveyors and a larger foot 


a ONE of tt lar 


over 6000 teet of overhead 
there are 16 


total ol 


age of floor conveycrs, 
with a combined 
None of the individ 


ove! norsé¢ 


drive units 
9 horsepowel 


ual drives is rated at 
























































ROBLEMS of wide interest to au- 
tomotive and other large consum- 
ers of steel were discussed from 
many angles at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Engineers held at 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Sept. 22-25. 
Over 35 technical papers dealing with 
many phases of production, process- 
ing and uses of flat-rolled steel were 
presented at the various sessions. Ap- 
proximately 1500 members and 
guests were registered at the opening 
session. 

The exposition at Convention hall 
comprising 150 displays of steel prod- 
ucts and equipment used in the man- 
ufacture of steel ranked as the larg- 
est exhibition yet held under the aus- 
About 50,- 
000 square feet of floor space was 
taken by various exhibitors for the 
display of more than $3,000,000 
worth of equipment. 

Chicago has been chosen for next 
year’s annual convention, the hotel 
and date to be announced later. 


HE personnel department was des- 
j ieee as the greatest asset of 
steel companies by W. H. Burr, elec 
trical and mechanical superintendent, 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., in 
speaking on “Steel Mill Develop- 
ments’ at the opening session, 


pices of the association. 


Industry, while enjoying at pres- 
ent the best production rate in the 
past five years, faces the future with 
some uncertainty, he warned. If 
granted freedom from political con- 
trol, industry will meet today’s con- 
ditions and go forward, for it has 
modernized and rebuilt. He cau- 
tioned, however, that there has devel- 
oped a shortage of skilled craftsmen 
in the steel industry 

The concentration of power on a 
continuous hot strip mill is tremen- 
dous, he pointed out. Several mills 
already in operation or under con- 
struction each require close to 40,000 
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Engineers Told How Steel 
Industry Has Answered 


Demands of Motor Plants 


horsepower in the main roll drives 
only. Mill operators, he explained, 
are continuing to give more and 
more importance to the maintenance 
of constant tension while rolling cold 
strip. The skin pass or tempering 
pass mills are now requiring a more 
elaborate electrical equipment than 
was considered necessary a year ago. 
In addition to the mill and tension 
reel motors, a skin pass mill now is 
often equipped with a so-called puller 
which is located between the mill and 
the tension reel. 

Development has been concentrat- 
ed largely on mechanical equipment 
for cold finishing departments in or- 
der to speed up and cut the cost of 
production along with the making of 
a better product. 

Uniformity of gage of hot-rolled 
strip as delivered from the finishing 





George R. Fink 


President, Great. Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit, and official host to members 
and guests at the annual convention 
and exposition of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers in Detroit 
last week. On Wednesday a large 
party inspected the new Great Lakes 
strip mill at Ecorse, Mich. 





train now is obtained by locating g 
differential cooling table between the 
roughing and finishing stands, he ey. 
plained, the function of which is to 
cool the strip more in the front than 
in the back so that as each element 
enters the finishing train it is exaet- 
ly the same temperature as every 
other element. p 

The development of the belt wrap- 
per for tension reels speeds up pro- 
duction by the elimination of the 
time ordinarily necessary for the 
gripping of the strip in the reel, and 
eliminates the crimped end that go 
often makes stripping difficult, 

Mr. Burr cited an, entirely new 
principle in pickling strip in individ- 
ual coil form. It is based on the cen- 
tral mast idea and a method of me- 
chanically rotating the coil in the 
bath with the acid circulating at the 
same time, thus obtaining accelerated 
action and eliminating the usual 
spreaders in the coil itself. 


Progress in Mill Bearings 


A new special process alloy iron 
roll has been developed primarily as 
a substitute for the hard grade of 
nickel iron roll. The ability of cer- 
tain spherical roller bearings to take 
thrust in both directions and sustain 
this load under misalignment has 
been utilized in this type bearing as 
a thrust carrier for backup rolls in 
a number of 4-high hot and cold 
mills, the speaker declared. Pinion 
stands and gear drives for rolling 
mills constitute another group of 
equipment in which spherical roller 
bearings have proved their merit. 

The last year has been encouraging 
from the control standpoint, Mr. 
Burr stated, as extensive new equip- 
ment has been installed for wide strip 
mills, including control for cranes, 
main and auxiliary drives, reels, coil- 
ers and runout tables. With the re- 
cent developments in hot and cold 
strip mills, a larger and much faster 
type ram truck has been marketed. 

Automatic optical pyrometers and 
air-operated controls were cited as 
important developments in the steel 
industry. The year has seen the ap- 
plication of temperature control on 
a number of different installations 
heretofore considered impracticable. 

With the rapid increase of the use 
of alternating current for are weld- 
ing new lines of are welding trans- 
formers and an improved and simpli- 
fied direct-current welding generator 
have been developed. In conclusion, 
Mr. Burr pointed out that the most 
important contribution to the illumi- 
nation of mills has been the use of 
the high-intensity mercury vape- 
lamp. 


UCH revolutionary changes in the 
S fabrication of high-grade sheets 
as we see today would have been im- 
possible had it not been for the devel- 
opment of the broad strip mill, de- 
clared T. P. Archer, vice president in 
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Order your auxiliary de- 









vices which were designed 
especially for this lamp 
from the General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company. 


Double Your Productive Light 





Typical installation of General Electric Mercury Lamps in a well-known 
press shop. The high level of general illumination makes for accurate seeing 


The 400-watt General Electric Mercury Lamp provides 
industry with almost double the efficiency of any other 
comparable light source. Long-lived, unaffected by vi- 
bration, this General Electric Mercury Lamp and its 
companion 250-watt lamp yield less heat per foot-candle 
than any other industrial illuminant. This factor is of 
great importance where high lighting levels with mini- 
mum extraneous heat are desirable. Psychologically, too, 
the light from these General Electric Mercury Lamps is 
cool and comfortable. 

Both the 400-watt and the 250-watt lamps are adapted 
for use on either 115- or 230-volt lines. They have a rated 
life of 2,000 hours. For complete details on these lamps 
address the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 885 
Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey, or any of the 
Sales Divisions of the Incandescent Lamp Department 


of the General Electric Company. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co Incandescent Lamp Department 
S85 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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charge of operations, Fisher Body 
Corp., Detroit, in speaking on ‘Steel 
Sheets for Today’s Motor Car.’ In 
giving his general impressions of fab 
ricating methods he selected typical 
operations and discussed major prob 
lems involved in the fabrication of 
body sheets. 

Progress in the design and pro 
duction of automobiles from. the 
standpoint of low cost of production 
and safety have been made possible 
only by the drastic change in the 
manufacture of sheets, he said. By 
reason of this development there 
came a new uniformity of gage, a 
better surface finish, sheets reason 
ably free from defects and a reduce 
tion in rejections from 30 per cent to 
between 3 and 4 per cent in a little 
over a decade 

He cited the fact that the automo 
bile industry is the largest fabricator 
of steel sheets in the world and em 
phasized the importance of a close 
association between technical meu in 
the steel industry and automobile 
We need ingenuity, 


patience and aggressiveness for at 


manufacturers, 


tacking our problems, he stated. 
Dies weighing 60 tons are used in 
the production of all-steel tops from 
blanks 72 inches wide, The speaker 
emphasized that five years ago one 
piece tops would have been impossi 
ble without piecing the sheets to 


gether. Three operations are neces 
sary—drawing, flanging and trim 
ming. As a sidelight the speake1 


mentioned that the General Motors 
Corp. owns 35 huge presses for this 
type work which cost in excess of $5, 
000.000. Each requires four men to 
operate 

Mr. Archer pointed out that last 
year the auto industry used 2,030,- 
000 tons of steel alone for top and 
body construction exclusive of the 
chassis. In conclusion he made a 
plea for steels lighter in weight for 
a given strength, with greater duc 
tility and corrosion resistance 


N AUTOMOBILE requires 11, 
A tons of steel for its manufac 
ture, stated C, E. Wilson, vice presi 
dent, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
in speaking on “‘Seasonal and Pres 
ent Eeonomie Trend of the Automo 
In discussing produc 
n the auto industry he 


bile Business.” 


tive planning 
cited the following important factors 
Seasonal trend of sales, economic 
trend of business, strength .of com 
petitive position and important 
changes in the product for produe 
tion facilities. 

In speaking on the economic trend 
of business he pointed out that the 
recent change in the date of an 
nouncing new models gives improved 
business for November and Decem 
ber and allows auto producers to in 
crease field stocks in January and 
February for spring sales Em ploy- 
ment also is leveled out more evenly 
He cited the fact that since the low 
point in the depression in 1932 the 





me 


L. FF. Coffin 


Superintendent of the mechanical de- 
partment, Bethlehem Steel Co., Spar 
Md., and first vice president 
Steel 


rows Ft., 
f the Association of Iron and 
engineers 


auto industry has improved sales each 
month 2%, per cent. 

In his closing remarks the speak 
er pointed out that this country can 
use 35,000,000 automobiles before 
the saturation point is reached. How 
ever, he stated, this depends upon 
the taxation on auto owners, intelli 
rent legislation covering the use and 
operation of ears and the building 
of scientifie roads. 

B. I. Fairless, president, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, who 
was to have spoken on “The Steel 
and the Automotive Industries” at 
the Tuesday afternoon session, was 


unable to be present, 


WENTY-ONE continuous © strip 
i caciita of the broad type now are in 
operation in this country and three 
more are under contemplation This 
fact was brought out by Stephen Bad 
lam, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, 
in his paper on “Developments in the 
Klat Rolled Steek Industry During 
1935-1936.” 

The new mill of the Granite City 
Granite City, Ill., will be 
within two 


Steel Co., 
ready for operation 
months, that of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Homestead, Pa., about 
Jan. 1, and the 96-inch unit of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, early in 1937, Mr, Badlam 
said. 

continuous 


Increased length of 


picklers, modification of the mass 
type pickler and the growing use ol 
he radiant tube type annealing ful 
nace were stressed as important im 
provements during the past year. 

In speaking on the increased in 
terest in the cold rolling of strip for 
tinning, Mr, Badlam cited the fact 
that since 1931 there has been pro 
duced 1,333,450 tons of cold reduc 
tion tin plate in this country and that 
production of this grade has doubled 


each year, Twelve companies now 





are engaged in the manufacture of 
cold rolled tin plate, 24 rolling units 
comprising 77 stands of rolls being 
involved, 

It is impossible to produce strip 
steel without electrical power, ae. 
cording to L. A. Umansky, industria} 
engineering department, Genera} 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., who 
“Electrical Strip Mill Equip 
Other steel products can be 


spoke on 
ment.”’ 
rolled economically by steam power 
but a modern strip mill cannot by 
designed, built or operated without 
electric motors to drive it, he said. 
The majority of strip mills built 
since 1931 have the roughing stands 
set apart and each driven by a con- 
stant speed motor, either of the in- 
Iinish- 
ing stands always are set on close 
quarters and are driven individually 
adjustable speed 


duction or synchronous type. 


by direct-current 
motors. On some of the largest mod- 
ern mills the total capacity of the 
finishing mill motors is about 40,0006 
horsepower. A motor room of one of 
these mills includes close to 100,006 
horsepower of rotating machinery. 
Modern downdraft ventilation § recir- 
culating systems become imperative, 

It is not enough merely to roll hot 
strip, Mr. Umansky said. It is equally 
important to handle it after its de- 
livery from the finishing stand. Elee- 
tric drive solves this problem as well. 
Runout tables and strip coilers with 
rollers individually driven by sep- 
arate motors, continue to occupy the 
attention of designers of electrical 
and mill equipments. 


TEEL manufacturers have the al- 
S ternative of using a continuous 
normalizing process of less than 16 
minutes or a bell annealing process 
of 48 to 120 hours to give steel the 
combination of softness and ductili- 
ty most favorable for deep drawing, 
in the opinion of F. T. Hague, re- 
search laboratories, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Under the best conditions of 
bell annealing, he declared, a varia- 
tion of 20 points Olsen frequently 
is encountered on coils from a single 
ingot and a variation of 40 points 
can be expected with ingots from 
different open-hearth heats. Recent 
studies disclose that the total nor- 
malizing cycle time should be _ less 
than 10 minutes to keep the process 
within competitive range of present 
annealing practice, based upon using 
conventional forms of normalizing 
furnace structure. 

Results indicate that optimum re- 
sults are obtained with top tempera- 
tures of 1725 to 1760 degrees Fahr., 
but it is important to reach a tem- 
perature of at least 1715 degrees 

From the metallurgical standpoint, 
Mr. Hague said, there has been de- 
veloped a 9-minute cycle for the con- 
tinuous normalizing of low-carbon 


steel sheet. Distinguishing features 


(Pe ive furn to Pade 76) 
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Corrosive Conditions in Sewage Plants 


Provide lest tor Finishing 


EVERE corrosive’ action of 

fumes and liquids present in 

modern sewage disposal plants 
upon structural steel, metal windows 
and doors makes protective measures 
necessary. Extensive runs of ex- 
posed piping, valves, railings and 
other equipment likewise require the 
use of special protective treatment. 
Conditions affecting the corrosion of 
metals vary widely in different di- 
visions of sewage plants and there- 
fore require use of protective coat- 
ings designed to meet particular con- 
ditions found in each location. 


Complete Study Made 


This general field is one which has 
presented a serious problem to the 
engineer, both in design and mainte- 
nance. The investment is high and 
the savings possible through more 
effective protection of vital metal 
surfaces are considerable. The task 
of determining a definite, dependable 
painting procedure for each depart- 
ment of the sewage plant was made 
the subject of an extended study by 
the research staff of the company 
with which the writer is associated, 
under the direction of the writer. 
Purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the nature of the corrosion 
and ascertain best methods for its 
control. From these studies the fol 
lowing points were observed: 

Raw sewage as delivered to the 
plant for treatment does not prove 
as violently corrosive to steel con- 
stantly submerged as might be ex- 
pected. Structural steel remaining 
below the surface actually shows a 
scouring or brightening, due to grit 
contained in sewage liquid, which 
also tends to wear off any protective 
coating which might be applied to 
submerged surfaces. It is probable 
too, that because oxygen demand of 
sewage at this stage is high, the 
limited amount of free oxygen tends 
to minimize attack on metals. 

Every test made, however, indi- 
cated that metal work located above 
the surface of raw sewage, or in the 
same room with it, is subject to 
severe corrosion due to fumes and 
condensation. This condition is 
typical of screen equipment, grit re- 
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moving apparatus, and the supe! 
structure housing this equipment 


Their protection constitutes  prob- 


ably one of the most difficult prob 
lems of the entire plant. Usual 
structural metal primers with finish- 
ing coats of graphite and carbon type 





Corrosion caused this steel sash to war) 


to such an extent that the glass was 
cracked. Note heavy incrustation of 
corrosion products on metal parts 


paints are quickly attacked. Rust 
pitting and scaling appear within a 
few weeks, soon breaking down the 
entire film. 

In carrying out tests in actual 
sewage disposal plants it was found 
that satisfactory protection could be 
obtained by using a special type of 
bituminous enamel, applied in two 
coats, one as a primer and the other 
as a finishing coat. Parallel ex 





Materials 


amples encountered in other in 
vestigations, particularly in the pro 
tection of pipelines from destructive 
corrosion as they pass through 


swamp lands where a condition of 


organic decomposition exists similar 
to sludge reactions, finally provided 
the key to the problem. It was this 
same type of bituminous enamel, 
specially formulated to resist soil 
stress, and pronounced acid and 
alkali reactions, that presented an 
unbroken, impermeable, and com- 
pletely protective coating in sewage 
plant exposures after other materials 
had failed. It was also found from 
a number of test panels that where 
bituminous paint was used as a 
finishing coat over good grades of 
red lead and lead chromate primers, 
results were unsatisfactory. Best 
service resulted where two coats of 
bituminous paint were applied di 
rectly to the bare metal. 


Test Panels Exposed 


As a somewhat similar situation, 
reference may be made to the strue 
tural steel skimming and _ sludge 
scraping mechanism in settling tanks 
which are entirely in the open. In 
addition to being subjected to fumes 
and splashing from sewage, the 
structural steel is exposed to all con 
ditions of weather——rain, snow, ice 
and heat from direct sunlight. More 
recent development of enclosed steel 
sludge digestion tanks with steel 
covers also introduces another severe 
exposure condition. In comparative 
tests under these conditions, the 


bituminous type of enamel was 
again found to remain intact after 
other finishes had failed. The 


method of testing was to coat chan- 
nel irons with the various paint 
formulations under consideration 
and suspend them directly over the 
surface of the sludge. While other 
paint samples failed under these con 
ditions, and galvanized chains used 
to suspend the panels became in 
crusted with corrosion products, the 
bituminous enamel, when applied over 
itself as a primer, remained intact 
and gave every indication of con- 
tinued protection. There was no sign 
of a breaking down after the other 
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finishes had began to disintegrate, 
or had broken down completely, 
Metal doors, structural steel roof 
framing, metal valve castings, pipes 
and the like, on the interiors of 
buildings subjected to fumes from 


sewage works, either close or il 


neighboring areas, all demand 
special treatment. As yet, tests have 
not been under way for sufficient 
time to yield the needed information 
along this line. It is entirely prob 
able that some sort of fumeproof 
synthetic enamel will be required t¢ 
provide the complete answer. Ii 
cidentally, aluminum paint is being 
tried out and thoroughly studied in 
this connection. 

Miscellaneous items of metal work 
on the exterior of buildings, struc 
tural or accessory, also are subjected 
frequently to concentrated fume 
from sewage treatment, and in cer 
tain cases to actual spray from the 
trickling filters and spray nozzles. 
Corrosive action in this case is found 
to be violent, and painting systems 
which afford 
steel under ordinary exposures prove 
entirely inadequate Here the uss 
of black bituminous enamel becomes 
essential, limiting the color possibili 


ample protection to 


ties. 
White Finish in Drying Room 


Final disposition of the sludge in 
many plants involves ae drying 
process in glass-enclosed structures 
Here white is the desired color, or 
at least some light color. Inasmucl 
as a definite fume condition is pres 
ent, tests made included panels of 
several fume-resisting white formu 
In this case exposure panels 
ventilation 


lations 


were suspended across 


Test panels were inspected at re gulay intervals by paint technologists. 


openings at the side of the building 
Here was the combined action of 
fumes, direct sunlight and moisture 


from both rain and drip from the 


building caused by condensation. 
Certain of these paints under ob- 
servation gave promise of suitability, 
but have not yet reached their limit 
of usefulness. 

It may be safely said that these 
tests, extending over a considerable 
period of time have revealed infor 
which will be extremely 
working out new de- 
metal 


mation 
valuable in 
velopments in the field” of 
protection Sufficient has been 
learned to indicate the value of these 
tests as a proving ground for new 
formulations wherever their 
includes 


paint 
severe Cx- 


liquids and 


intended use 
posure t« corrosive 
vapors in much the same manner as 
a standard exposure of finishes in 
Florida has become accepted as a 
standard measure of durability and 
ability to withstand action of 
weather and intense sunlight. 


Recommendations Based on Tests 


Based upon tests carried out under 
above conditions, it is now possible 
to make recommendations with re 
gard to finishing systems to be used 
in all parts of sewage plant. These 


recommendations apply to many 
corrosive conditions which are met 
in industry as well. They are as fol 


lows 
1 Metal submerged ino sewage. 


There are two types of reaction 
which must be considered under this 
heading, the first being metal sub 
merged in the raw sewage under the 


conditions of oxygen demand and 


The panel 


undergoing inspection was exposed to incoming raw sewage 


grit content, outlined above, and 
second, further along in the plant, 
particularly the 
digestion 


metal 
tanks 


covers of 
sludge which are 
subject to serious corrosion action, 
For both these conditions a specially 
formulated bituminous enamel, hay- 
ing a carefully refined pitch base, ig 
recommended Two coats should be 


considered a minimum application 


and no priming coat is required. 


2. Metal not submerged but in rooms 


where sewage is present. 


Under this heading consideration 
must be given to a variety of sur- 
faces, some of which cannot be ap- 
propriately finished with a_ purely 
utility type of material such ag 
recommended above: 

a. For screen cleaning equipment, 
grit disposal 
piping, both cast 


equipment, exposed 
metal and steel, 
valve cases and other miscellaneous 
work either not exposed to view or 
where attractive appearance is not 
required, the use of two coats of the 
same bituminous enamel mentioned 
above is recommended, applied di- 
rectly to the bare metal or the manu- 
priming coat. <A better 
gloss and more uniform appearance 
may be obtained by following the 
two coats with one coat of a lighter 
bodied, full gloss bituminous enamel, 
prefer to. specify 
Gilsonite asphalt enamels for piping, 
hangers and the like in pipe gal- 
leries and valve chambers. This type 
of material gives a full, heavy coat- 
ing of good durability. 

b. For hand railings, 
valve controls, metal panels, crane 
girder runways and various mechani- 
cal equipment such as pumps, motors 
and the like, the improved § ap- 
pearance of a colored finish is fre- 
quently desired. For metal surfaces 
of this type throughout the sewage 
plant, but where 
fumes and moisture conditions are 


facturer’s 


Some engineers 


metal stairs, 


more especially 


severe, the following system is 


recommended: 


First Coat: Red lead in synthetie 
type vehicle. This coat to be applied 
to the bare metal or over manu- 
facturer’s priming coat. 

Second Coat: Fume resisting syn 
thetic type enamel undercoat. Suit- 
able materials are obtainable com- 
mercially. 

Third Coat: Fume-resisting colored 
enamel, synthetic type. Follow 
recommendations of manufacturer. 
If an aluminum type of material is 
desired, it is recommended that a 
synthetic vehicle of the phenolic 
type be used, 
Raterio) metal work sub- 


merde qd sin seu age. 


For the steel structures in con- 
nection with outside grit chambers, 
including the movable scrapers in 
the open type circular grit and 
settling basins, it is recom- 
coats of the 


sludge 
mended that two 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


BUTT WELD PIPE 


*%From ore mine to shipping platform 
YOUNGSTOWN Pipe is the product of 


a single organization. Complete control of 





materials and processes plus a rigid and in- 
tensive inspection system insures highest 


quality pipe. You avoid uncertainty when 
you standardize on YOUNGSTOWN Pipe 


and you profit from its consistent uniformity. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET Youngstown butt 
AND TUBE COMPANY “21d Pipe in the 


weldin rocess. 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels «Gs 


6 on Youngstown Pipe 
eneral Offices - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO is also produced 


Sheets; Plates; Tubular Products; Conduit; Tin by lap weld, elec- 
Plate; Bars; Rods; Wire; Nails; Unions; tric weld and seam- 
Tie Plates and Spikes. less processes. 























bituminous material recommended 
for submerged work be used di- 
rectly over the bare metal or the 
manufacturer's priming coat. This 
recommendation is especially suit 
able for metal work which is im 
mediately above the surface of the 
sewage and up to a height of 6 to 
8 feet, wherever it is subject to 
splash and direct fumes. For metal 
work at a greater distance above 
the surface of the sewage and for 
those cases where a more finished 
appearance is desired as, for ex 
ample, walkways and their hand 
railings along revolving grit scrap- 
ers, it is recommended that a prim- 
ing coat of lead chromate in a 
synthetic vehicle be used, followed 
by two coats of a synthetic type fume 
resisting enamel, preferably black 
which is the most durable form of 
this material. 

The use of aluminum paints is not 
recommended for this type of ex 
posure although some degree of suc 
cess has been attained with two 
coats of aluminum in a_ phenolic 
type vehicle applied over two coats 
of bituminous enamel. The bitumin 
ous coating must be thoroughly 
dried before the aluminum is ap- 
plied since there is danger that the 
black undercoats will bleed and dis 
figure the aluminum finish 


{1 Miscellaneous Metal Parts. 


For metal sash, metal doors, hand 
railings and other’ miscellaneous 
metal work on the outside of the 
building, the following system is 


recommended: 
First Coat: Lead chromate primer 
in synthetie vehicle. 
Second and third coats: Synthetic 
fume-resisting enamels as recom- 
mended under 2 (a) above. 
It should be borne in mind that 
in general the most durable colors 
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XPOSURE cond: 

tions in the sludge 
digestion tanks 1llus 
trated here were un 

usually severe 


for this type of work are black, gray, 
dark (moss) green, or brown. 

5. Exterior and interior woodwork 
throughout plant. 
Exterior paints for woodwork, 
particularly in light shades, must 
always be specified fume resisting. 
One definite requirement is that the 
materials be lead free. 

The interior of the plant is tre 
quently painted white and whether 
the walls and ceilings are concrete, 
brick, plaster or woodwork, the 
paint must be both fume and mois- 
ture resisting. This combination is 
always serious and particular care 
must be exercised to select a suit- 
able material which will hold its 
original color and gloss and at the 
same time withstand the deteriorat- 
ing effect of the condensed moisture 
which is present throughout the 
greater part of the year. 

While specifications and recom- 
mendations in this article apply 
specifically to sewage disposal plants, 
it must be borne in mind that cor- 
rosive conditions which apply in 
these plants are such that materials 
which are satisfactory in them will 
be satisfactory under many other 
commercial conditions. Chemical 
companies and industries with exten- 
sive underground installations where 
considerable organic decomposition 
is taking place should benefit partci- 
ularly from these investigations. Oth- 
er applications will suggest them- 


selves 


Porcelain EnamelHandbooks 
Announced by Institute 


Education bureau of the Porcelain 
Enamel institute, Chicago, an- 
nounces the publication of four 
sample copies of booklets, which 


may be obtained without charge by 
anyone interested in the use of por- 
celain enamel. 

Two of the booklets, Handbook on 
Design of Metal Parts for Porcelain 
Enameling No. 1 and Reflectance 
Test for Opaque White Porcelain 
Enamels, are of a technical nature. 
The design handbook, according to 
the Institute, gives authentic, prae- 
tical information as to the basic re- 
quirements for the proper design- 
ing of pressed steel shapes to be por- 
celain enameled. The reflectance test 
booklet is a tentative standard for 
conducting reflectance tests which 
has been approved by the technica] 
research section of the Institute's 
educational bureau, 

Porcelain Enameled Signs, another 
of the booklets, was published under 
the auspices of the Institute’s sign 
division. It gives historical and back- 
ground information regarding porce- 
lain enamel and porcelain enameled 
signs, tells how they are made and 
contains a summary of their uses 
and advantages. 

Nearing its third printing, the In- 
stitute’s Sales Manual for Porcelain 
Enamel, discusses all phases of enam. 
eling and offers constructive selling 
points for the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer. 


Opacification of Enamels 


With Tin Oxide Studied 


Stannic oxide is one of the oldest 
and most used of enamel opacifiers 
and because of its suitability for 
every class of enamel it has _ re- 
ceived little attention in the tech- 
nical literature as compared with 
its substitutes since the conditions 
under which they are practicable 
have needed more careful investi- 
gation, In technical publication se- 
ries A, number 42, of the Interna- 
tional Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council entitled Opacifiers tm 
Wet and Dry Enamels is an account 
in English of investigations by Dr. 
Ludwig Stuckert which were read 
before the Society of German Enam- 
el Technologists. 

Effect of opacifiers on the enamel 
is not confined to optical differences 
but is productive of physical and 
chemical changes which have im 
portant influences on the proper- 
ties of the enamels. The influence 
of opacifiers was investigated for 
both wet and dry enamels, with re- 
spect to the coating power of the 
enamel, its bending strength and 
heat resistance, its solubility on ex- 
traction with diluta acids and the 
opacity and lustre after normal burn- 
ing and overburning. 

Copies of the above publication 
may be obtained gratis from the In- 
ternational Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council, L. J. Tavener, 
U. S. Representative, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 
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Nitrided Nickel Steel Thread Rolling 
Dies Stand Up in Severe Service Test 


ANUFACTURERS of bolts and 
machine screws earrying 
rolled threads recognized in 

the development of nitrided steel pos- 
sibilities of this material for thread 
rolling dies which would improve 
performance and reduce die cost 
Tests proved disappointing, however, 
for the material showed excessive 
brittleness in the case and insufficient 
strength and hardness in the core to 
back up the extremely hard case 
properly. 

To obtain the nondistortion, non- 
scaling properties and other colla 
teral advantages of the relatively low 
temperature of the nitriding treat 
ment this had to be the only heat 
treatment to which the dies were sub- 
jected after machining. Hence the 





ZA 


In the severe service of rolling threads 

on screws and bolts, these nickel nitrid- 

ing steel dies gave exceptional perform 
ance 


core hardness was limited by the ma 
chinability factor since no additional 
hardness is imparted during the ni- 
triding cycle to the cores of articles 
made of ordinary nitriding steels. 

The discovery of H. J. French and 
7, @: Homerberg (Transactions, 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Vol. XX, No. 6, 1932) that the addi- 
tion of nickel to the regular nitriding 
compositions not only strengthens 
and toughens the case without a se- 
vere loss in hardness but also induces 
an appreciable hardening of the core 
during the nitriding treatment sug 
gested a re-examination of the possi 
bilities of the nitrided die. 

Thus, according to the June issue 
of Nickel Steel Topics published by 
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the International Nickel Co. Ine., 
New York, samples of a nickel ni- 
triding steel containing 0.20 per cent 
carbon, 3.50 per cent nickel, 1.50 
per cent chromium, 0.25 per cent 
molybdenum and 1.00 per cent alu- 
minum, were accordingly submitted 
to a well-known manufacturer of 
screw machine products for compara 
tive tests with an air-hardening, high- 
alloy tool’ steel previously used 
for such dies. The nickel alloy steel 
blanks were first heat treated to max- 
imum machinable hardness. After 
machining, the dies were nitrided for 
48 hours at 975 degrees Fahr. and 
then lapped. 
Results Tabulated 

Results of these tests, carried out 
under _ strictly conditions, 
showed definite advantages in favor 
of the nitrided nickel alloy steel as 


service 


follows: 
First set Second set 
(2 locations (1 location 
used on used on 


each die) each die) 


Nickel nitriding 
steel, number of 


pieces produced = 191,320 274,830 
High-carbon, high- 

alloy tool steel, 

number of pieces 

produced 121,700 222,560 


The dies of the first set, which 
were 14% x 2 x 6 inches in size and 
are shown in the accompanying illus 
tration, were used on an automatic 
roll threader rolling 5/16 x 18-inch 
threads on hexagon head cap screws, 
cold headed and extruded from S.A.E 
1035 steel of 95 Rockwell B hard 
ness. Dies of the second set were 
1%, x 2 x 9 inches in size and were 
used on a hand feed roll threader 
to roll the same size threads on 
square head machine bolts, cold head- 
ed and annealed, made from S.A.E. 
1010 steel with a Rockwell B hard- 
ness of 60 


Porcelain Enamel Institute 
Gives Meeting Program 


A sales conference of the porcelain 
enameling industry will constitute 
one of the features of the program of 
the sixth annual meeting of the Por- 
celain Enamel institute to be held at 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Oct. 1-2 
This conference, sponsored by the in 
stitute’s educational bureau, will be 
held on the morning of Oct. 1 and 
will offer eight topics for considera 
tion. 

The afternoon program provides 
for group conferences of various di 


visions of the institute To permit 
members and guests to inspect the 
Porcelain Enamel building and other 
points of interest at the Great Lakes 
exposition, no evening activities have 
been arranged. 

Business affairs will be disposed of 
at the institute’s annual meeting on 
the morning of Oct. 2. Economie 
problems of the industry will be dis 
cussed at the afternoon session, 

Details of the meeting program 
are as follows: 


Thursday, Oct. 1 
MORNING 


Breakfast meeting of executive com 
mittee 


Sales Conference of Porcelain 
Enameling Industry 


“What Has the Educational Bureau 
Done?” by Emery L. Lasier, Titani- 
um Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

‘The Industry's Barometer,” by George 
S. Blome, Baltimore Enamel & Nov- 
elty Co., Baltimore. 

“Controlling Production,” by Herman L 
Cook, Norge Corp., Detroit. 

“Importance of Technical Research,” by 
Richard H. Turk, Porcelain Enamel 
& Mfe. Co., Baltimore 

“Demonstrating for Greater Sales,” by 
Earle S. Smith, Toledo, O. 

“Why We Advertise,” by H. D. Chase, 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product 
Co., Cicero, Ill. 

“Spreading the Gospel of Porcelain 
Enamel,” by George P. MackKnight 
secretary, Porcelain Enamel insti 
tute, Chicago 

“What Do You Think of It?” by Emery 
I.. Lasier, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


NOON 


Luncheon meeting of Educational bu 
reau executive committee 


AFTERNOON 
Divisional group meetings of Frit divi 


sion, Jobbing Shop division, Sign 
division, and Table Top division 


Friday, Oct. 2 
MORNING 
innual Meeting 
President's address, by R. G. Calton, 
Tennessee Enamel Mfg. Co., Nash 
ville, Tenn 
Report of treasurer, by William Hogen 
son, Chicago Vitreous Enamel Prod 
uct Co., Cicero, Ill 
Report of secretary, by George P. Mac 
Knight, Chicago 


Election of, board of trustees 


NOON 


Luncheon meeting of board of trustees 


\FTERNOON 


Report of board of trustees. 

“What the Rest of the World Thinks 
\bout Porcelain Enamel,” by George 
F. Taubeneck, editor, Electric Re- 
frigeration News, Detroit. 

“Practical Problems Under the Robin 
on-Patman Act,” Rudolph W. Staud, 
Benjamir Electric Mfg Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., presiding 

\ddress by Ernest A. Gross, assistant 
counsel National Association of 
Manufacturers, Washington. 

Architectural Forum.” Bennett Chap 
ple, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid 


dletown, ©., presiding 

















G.E. BUILDS 
WITH STEEL 


“,.. But it’s ‘Thin red line of 'eroes’ 
when the drums begin to roll.”’ 


(Kipling) 








HISTORY MAKERS 
—MODERN FH 


























for PROTECTION and ECONOMY 
BREAKERS MARCH ON in STEEL 





o™ MEN recognize in the success of more than 30,000 
FH breakers in front-line duty—many of them since 
1898 — the soundness of the basic FH principle - eloquent 


proof of their dependability. 


Today these breakers are housed in steel cubicles or trucks 
with sturdy interlocks to assure the utmost in safety to 
personnel and equipment. Furthermore, you receive these 
units assembled — ready for immediate low-cost installation. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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We Shall Have Cheap Power 
But How Shall We Use It? 


REATION, by government ex- 
C penditure of public tax money, 
of a vast surplus of electric power 
in areas not served by _ privately 
owned central stations is a challenge 
to engineering thought. The correct 
judgment probably will be delivered 
at about the same time we become 
certain why the last world war was 
fought, who won it, and whether the 
net result was good or bad. But one 
thing is certain—-some earnest, well 
meaning politicians are driving 
ahead hell bent for election in the 
creation of surplus water power on 
a grand seale. Perhaps engineering 
opinion might more profitably be em- 
ployed to find what the country is 
going to do with vast amounts of 
cheap power. 

Representing the class of benight 
ed technical experts who know more 
and more about less and less, we 
would like to find out some more 
things that can be done with power 
ful electric ares that may be operat- 
ed at low cost. After playing with 








N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, 1s given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL, 








welding ares for more than 20) years, 
we have arrived at the point at which 
we believe that the usefulness of the 
phenomenon is little appreciated. 
With cheap power and plenty of 
money for experimental work, it 
seems that all of the marvels of the 
oil cracking process could be repro- 
duced in the reduction of metal ores 
and the combining of different met- 
als into alloys at are temperatures. 
The handling and separation of met- 
als in the vapor state is a subject 
about which so little is known that 
the degree of ignorance is pitiful. 
The metal producing industries of 
the world are in the dark ages of 
chemistry and physics as compared 
with the oil refiners. 

If a way could be found to knock 


Wrought lron Gates Enclose Harvard Yard 





RNAMENTAL wrought tron added the final touch recently to the enclosure 


of the famous “Yard” of Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass. 


When the 


heavy Eliot Memorial gates were formally dedicated Sept. 17, the yard was 


enclosed for the first time. 


Norfolk lron Co., Quincy, Mass., 


High quality puddled wrought iron supplied by the 
was used by F. Krasser ¢ 


Co., Roxbury, Mass., 


in the construction of the gates for which Cram & Ferguson, Boston, were archi- 


fects. 


Pivots on which the gates swing ave of hard bronze; ornamental leaf work 


and other thin ornamental sections are likewise of bronze 





$20 a ton off the cost of steel, COp- 
per and aluminum, the country 
could pay the cost of the New Deal 
and be money ahead in a relative. 
ly few vears 


Better Earnings Sought 


ISTINCTLY noticeable trend 
D among the welding departments 
of the country is the fact that good 
welding operators, foremen and super- 
visors are stirring around looking for 
better jobs. This is a cyclic condition 
which will continue and become more 
pronounced as the recovery proceeds, 
It occurred on two previous recoveries 
with which this writer is familiar, 
Since the result is often serious dis- 
ruption of production 
schedules, there is a real problem. 

Not many men will leave a job to 
take another one which 
nioney. Paving more money for a job 
without getting more work means the 
management was niggardly in setting 
the original paying the 
increased rate at a loss because it 
is intimidated. There are few weld- 
ing jobs which cannot be made to 
yield higher returns for both managze- 
ment and men. The reason is that the 
ert and science of welding is progress- 
ing at a rapid rate. The _ problem 
arises because Management lacks in- 


costs and 


pays less 


rate, or is 


formation. 

The need is for both management 
and men to earn more. Technical ad- 
vances and improvements in the art 
of welding have anticipated the need 


and are waiting to be adopted 


Sparks and Flashes 


H. BerGstromM, welding expert, has 
just returned from a trip around the 
world in the interest of Armco Inter- 
national. He reports vast opportuni- 
ties for application of welding to the 
railroads in India. American, British 
and German steel men recognize the 
opportunities for expansion of weld- 
ing in the Far East, but political and 
financial have hereto- 
fore prevented substantial progress. 


disturbances 


7 e ° 

Jack CarRpis, able and active weld- 
ing engineer for Williams & Co. re- 
cently received a two-year contract 
for welding wire by showing a 
foundry how to weld aluminum 
bronze; that is, he showed them how 
to do it after the contract was 
signed. Commerce is carried on by 
trading this for that, not by giving 
something for nothing in re- 
turn. 


away 
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Your product may seem com- 
plicated, but it is simply an assembly 
of PARTS. One or more of these parts 
can be made BETTER at LOWER 
COST by “Shield-Arc” welding. 


You can start now. Change one part 
at a time to “Shield-Arc” welded con- 
struction and thus reduce your costs 
and improve your product. Simply 
take standard mill shapes and cut 
them to proper size, like this— 


e> => 
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Then assemble and fuse these shapes 
into a single unit by “Shield- Arc” 
welding. 


The Lincoln man nearby can show 
you how. He is at your service with- 
out obligation. Photo courtesy of The Hilton 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 








Taking standard steel plate, 
cutting and forming it into 
proper shapes and then “Shield- 


Arc” welding these sections 





together, the manufacturer of 
this spot welder frame took off 
40% of the working hours and 
50% of the pounds required for 
the old construction. Strength 


was increased 100%. Machining costs were cut 20%. 
That’s how another manufacturer has reformed a Guilty Part. 


Four out of five parts in today’s machines and equipment could be made 
stronger, lighter, more rigid—made quicker and at less cost—by “Shield-Arc” 


Welding. How sure are you that your product is free of these Guilty Parts? 


Make sure! It will cost you nothing to have a Lincoln man help you inves- 
tigate. May we be of service? You'll find the bulletin mentioned below of 
interest. THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. Y-302, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding 





THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. Y-302, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me a free copy of the new 


Equipment in the World. 








“SHIELD-ARC”’ WELDING | ..... 


City tate 
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booklet, ““Lower-Cost Manufacturing by 


Shielded Arc Welding.” 















































NE of the objections to rubbet 
O belts has been the difficulty ot 
making a proper joint or splice where 
it is necessary to join the belt on the 
has been en- 


job. No type of fastener 


tirely satisfactory and all weakened 


the belt to some extent. Some types 


of fasteners, as commonly used on the 
larger belts, prohibited the use of an 


idler or reverse bend and necessitated 
adequate guarding because of the haz 
ard to anyone who might accidentally 
contact the rapidly moving belt. 

Until comparatively recently rubbe! 
belts were made endless at the factory 
or with difficulty on the job. Such 
always usable 


endless belts were not 


they could not be’ installed 
dismantling the 
drive Often this impracticable. 
With recent developments of portable 


belt manu 


because 
without machine or 


was 


equipment by 
belts 


made endless or shortened at the plant, 


vulcanizing 


facturers rubber may now be 


or even on the drive when necessary, 


One manufacturer supplies a portable 


vuleanizer for this purpose, 


stated, 


electric 


with which, it is competent 


belt man with a few simple tools can 


+ : 

















Endless Rubber Belts Now Easily 
Constructed by Workers on the Job 


make the splice and vulcanize the belt 


ready for use in from one-half hou 

on small belts to 2 or 3 hours for 

belts. 
Anothe! 


belts by the use of 


large) 
method of vulcanizing such 
the oxyacetylene 
these columns 


torch was described in 


in the July 27 issue of Steen. By this 
method a mechanic could splice an &- 
The use 


inch belt in about an hour. 


ordinarily requires 
drying 


Into service 


of cold cement 
about 8 


belt can be put 


hours for before the 


Since time out is generally an im- 


portant consideration in connection 
with splicing belts, such developments 
have overcome the chief objections to 


rubber belts in that the splice is now 


juickly made and is practically as 
strong as the belt 

By making rubber belts endless thei: 
addl 


Sserv- 


life is increased several times in 
to eliminating the frequent 
example, 


tion 
icing on the fasteners Fo. 


on one particularly severe quarter-ton 


drive operating at high speed with 
rapid acceleration and frequent stops 


with a brake the belts lasted only 30 


to 40 days and new fasteners had to 


Individual Countershaft Drives 


’ » . 
NV a battery of erght Cleu 


land Automatic screw ma 


chines each countershaft is in 


e dividually driven at 35! evo 
lutions pe minute throug h 
Link-Belt  short-cente silent 
( hai Nn dilves ads shou y). Th s 
permits setting the machines 


a? an angle of 15 degrees but 


, 


eliminates tivisted ditvc belts. 
Three belts extend from count 
ershaft to machine—one to 
drive the head, one to the tui 
ret operating mechanism, and 
the third to drive the pump fo 


the cutting solution. These au 


fomatics operate wregularty 
and in no relation to each 
other so are individually drit 


4 en. Laink-Belt Co., Chicago, 


j J 
supplied the chain and cases 


be installed weekly. A belt electrical) 
vulcanized endless on the drive ope 
ated 


months without a take-up or any othe 


under the same _ conditions 


servicing. 


Matching Drive to Service 


YPE of drive is best determined 
| the use or requirements of the 
equipment, This is well illustrated 
by the different practices of one con 
cern in its main plant and branches 

In the plant 
is set up for long runs on standard 
without a stop 


main the equipment 


products, sometimes 


or change for months except for oe 


ecasional short stoppages for clean 
ing and adjustments. In this plant 
ali machines are group driven fron 


lineshafts to obtain full advantage 


of low first cost and operating ey 
penses 

In the branches standard items 
are carried in stock and the ma 
chines used only on special runs of 


items made on local customer's spec 
These 


hours to a week or more 


ifications special runs las 
from a few 
often with considerable idle time be 
operation, As a result the 
have individual 

The higher 


charges are 


tween 


branch factories all 


ly driven machines 


and fixed more 


costs 


easily absorbed in the special jobs 
than would be possible in the more 
highly competitive standard — prod 
ucts 
. . ¢ 

Trouble calls should clear through 
someone sufficiently acquainted with 
maintenance work to find out what is 


select the man to 
As fal 
indicate the type of 
that the trouble 
tools and supplies 


wrong and propel 


answer the eall as possible, he 


should servicing 
required so shooter 
can take necessary 


return to the 
trifle 


with him Having to 


shop for a fuse or some othe 


is a waste of time and also needlessl3 


increases the length of time out, 


. + r 

With the recent development of 4 
pocket-size ammeter of sturdy con- 
struction there js little excuse for a 
maintenance force being without test 


Even with a compara- 
such 
Even 


ing equipment. 
number of motors, 
will pay for itself 

that everything is O. K. is 


worth something. 


tively small 
equipment 


knowing 
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Tongs for Handling Molds, Ingots and 


Other Work Unlock Automatically 


AZARDS to and lost 
and wasted 
steel plants are 

the use of the newly 

lert type tongs. Rigging of slings o1 

chains on the burden to be lifted are 

not required. Nor is it necessary for 
ground men to worl 
gots in order to apply chain loops 
Workmen climb to the 
top of material piles, with danger ot 
falling or of being crushed by rolling 
shapes, to make _ hitches. Prying 
heavy blocks off the floor in order 


employe 
time at iron and 
eliminated by 
developed Gel 


close to hot in 


need not 


to place slings beneath is eliminated 
Craneman Controls Movement 


The only manipulation required is 


to drop the tongs on the work. Onee 
this is done the tongs go through 
the entire cycle automatically. Their 


control is in the hands of the crane 
man, thus obviating the difficulties 


that frequently result from misun 


derstood signals and premature lifts 

Tongs of 
ling white hot 
plant 


this type now are hand 
one 


120,000 


ingots at steel 


weighing uj to 
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pounds They are made 


stripping molds from big-end-up in 


gots. The tongs unlock automatical 
lv when lowered on the mold They 
with the ears and lift 
the work from the pit to the cooling 
bed. Slackening the 
tongs in an open position 


mold 


cable locks thes 


Tongs for handling hot top ingot 
molds are 
mechanism at the side in order to at 
ford clearance for the accomodation 
of the hot top. The tongs in an open 
position are lowered to the top of 
the mold and automatically 
contact, 


lock on 
They then engage with the 


lugs for the carry. 


Ingot mold tongs for mold lifting 
and general handling are shown in 


Thes¢ 


inches meas 


the accompanying illustration 
have a range up to 68 
ured across the mold lugs and a ea 
handling loads of 
They afford the 
hand by 


pacity for 18.000 
pounds 
‘'n extra 
lift and carry 
ground man 


craneman 
permitting 
without the aid of a 


him to 


Another tonz of this type equipped 


NGO] 
lifted 


mO0ld DEiInY? 
by tongs hat 
ng the automatic mech 
anism for locking the 


jdi’s open located cen 
rally in the pantograph 
wsembly. With tong 
oO} this ty pe 


ire not obliged to clam 


workmen 


he) OVE the tops ot 
molds to attach and ad 


just chain slings. The 


entire cycle of operation 


‘Ss dutomatic and on 


d 


tolled by the raneman 


also for 


made with the automatic 


vith gripping pins in the jaws facili 
tates the handling of die blocks und 
other shapes The tongs, which au 


tomatically lock open after the pre 


vious lift, are lowered to the blocks 
te be hoisted The craneman give: 
enough slack to permit the panto 
xraph assembly to close This un 
lecks the tongs ready for gripping 
the work The moment the crane 


man starts the lift the unlocked jaws 
grip the 
burden, the 


heavier the 
When 
the work is deposited, the tongs lock 
open ready foc the next lift 


work and the 


tighter the grip 


These tongs, made by the Heppen 
stall Co., Pittsburgh, are available 
in 12 different types for a variety of 
ipplications in iron and steel plants 


* ° + 


Coating Extends Service 


Top flying shear blades that have 
been hard-faced are capable of shearing 
o heats of red-hot alloy steel billets 


before being changed, according to 


practice at a steel mill in the Chicago 
district Plain steel knives afford only 


a 6-heat campaign 


ie ¢ 7 


Tapered Hot Tops Effective 


Cast iron hot tops for ingot molds 


lined with firebrick or insulating fire 
brick and tapered now are being used 


rather widely by steelmakers in thi 


The 
amount of steel in the top from 10 to 


country taper reduces the 


15 per cent, and being better insulators, 


these tops are more efficient in reduc 


ing piping inasmuch as they are bette) 


heat insulators and have lower heat 
capacity The brick lining is coated 
with a special graphite base refractory 


slurry to prevent the penetration of 
stee] and to facilitate the removal ol 
the hot top from the ingot This type 


hot top is performing satisfactorily 


both from the standpoint of steel qual 
itv and of costs, according to an Ohio 
refractories engineet 


. ¢ ¢ 


Markets Acidproof Enamel 


| subjected to strong acid 
pickling 


and strip mills 


fumes such as in rooms at 
pipe, tin plate, sheet 
or in galvanizing 


tected by the 


plants can be pro 
ipplication of a recent 
ly marketed acidproof enamel 
The coating is a cumar gum product 
which has an exceptional 


to acids on interior exposures 


gray 


resistance 








































































Circuit Breaker— 


Electric Co., Schenectauy, 
announces a new air circuit 


General 
N. Y., 
breaker adapted to industrial and sta 
tion auxiliary service. or for any 
heavy duty work where many opening 
zxnd closing operations are required. 
The breakers have a 20,000 ampere in- 
terrupting rating and are fer opera- 
tion on circuits of 250 volts direct 
current or 600 volts alternating cur- 
rent at 15 to 600 amperes. The stand 
ard arrangement is an enclosed 
breaker with pull box for mounting 
on a wall or behind a switchboard 
panel; without pull box for mounting 
on the front of the switchboard. Main 
silver to silver; arcing 
contacts are of special alloy. Doubie 
and triple pole units are available. 
Unit is completely enclosed with the 
base included within the case. 


contacts are 


Milling Machine— 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi 
dence, R. LL, has recently announced 
its new No. 10 plain milling machine 
featuring full electrical control of 


all table and move 


spindle powe! 








Linde Oxweld ty pe CM 12 

shape cutting machine which 

will cut thicknesses up to 12 
inches 


ments The new unit is a knee type 
production unit designed specifically 
for the rapid manufacture of small 
parts on either long or short runs. 
A range ol 16 spindle speeds from 55 
to 1800) revolutions per minute 
makes possible the machining of ma 
terials ranging from the tough al 
loy steels to free cutting brass and 
aluminum. The one piece column 
and braced Knee together with the 
which permits 


closer to the 


set-back colunmin face, 


placing the cutters 


Ve w No. 10 pla Nomi 
ing machine manufac 
tured by Brown «¢ 


> ha pe 














spindle nose, enables the new ma 
chine to take heavy cuts” without 
chatter. This unit has a 12-ine} 


table feed, 2-ineh transverse adjust ' 
ment of spindle and 11 e-ineh ver 

Hand adjust 
directions, to 


tical knee adjustment. 
ments in al! three 
gether with all of the other principa 
adjustments and operating controls 
are within easy reach of the front 


of the machine. 


. ° « 





Shape Cutter— 


Linde Air Produets Co., New Yort 
has introduced the new Oxweld CM 
12 shape cutting machine for cutting 
either by hand or with’ templet 
Straight line cuts at any angle in the 
horizontal plane may be made up to 
144 inches in length. A 
circle cuiting attachment is provided | 
to enable the machine to cut circle 
automatically from 2 to 24 inches in | 
radius. The apparatus is designed 
blow pipes 


specia 


to carry trom two to five 
which can pertorm multiple cutting 
operations under all the conditions 
possible with a single blowpipe, it 
is claimed. Working parts are con- | 
pletely enclosed to insure correct lu 
brication and freedom from mainte! 
ance. Important controls have bee 
duplicated so that operation is pos 
sible from either blowpipe or tracins 
position. Material up to 12 inches il 
thickness can be handled = on_ the 
standard machine, with special blow 
pipes available for pieces of greater! 
thickness. 


+ + + 
Feed Control Panel— 


Vickers Ine., 1400 Oakman boule 
vard, Detroit, has recently placed on 
the market a new feed control panel 
applicable to drilling, reaming, mill 
ing, boring, turning and equivalent 
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THE RIGHT WORD FOR 


COLD FORGING 
IS THE SINGLE WORD 


MANVILLE! 





The most valuable asset to this company is the 
reputation it has won during a half century in 
serving the world’s leading cold forging indus- 
tries. Pioneer builders of Cold Forging Ma- 
chinery, the Manville Company today enjoys 
the position of authority in the field. We will 
be glad to show you how Cold Forging may be 
adapted to bring economy and better quality to 
small parts you manufacture. We welcome 
submission of your problems to us—and for 
your convenience maintain branch offices at 


Cleveland, Chicago and Passaic. 


THE E. J. MANVILLE MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory — WATERBURY, CONN. 
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The panel will 
made up of 
coarse 


machine tool cycles. 
provide any sequence 
rapid advance, adjustable 


feed, adjustable fine feed and rapid 
motions. 


return The main internal 





Vickers hydraulic feed control panel 
for rapid traverse and feed cycles using 
remote electrical control 


control valve is operated by three in 
terconnected means: manually by a 
lever at the bottom of the panel, me 
chanically by trip cams operating the 
plunger at the top of the panel 
or electrically through a_ solenoid 





mounted at the back. Panels are 
small in overall dimensions and eas 
ily installed, pipe fittings being made 
to a supporting casting to which the 
panel is fastened with screws. 


o * . 
Belt Grinder— 


Grand Rap 
machine 
grinder 


Oliver Machinery Co., 
ids, Mich., is offering a new 
known as the Variety belt 
and polisher designed for rapid belt 
grinding and polishing of all kinds 
of small and medium sized metal 
pieces of convex, concave or irregular 
shapes. The machine will take belts 
10 inches in width and 14 feet 
long. The main drive pulley is 
mounted on a countershaft located 
on the with a frame swinging 
about the center line of the counter- 
shaft and carrying a support arm. 
On the arm are mounted two clamp 
brackets, one of which supports the 
main idler pulley and the other the 
table and backing plate. Edging 
table is of east iron, size 10 x 12 
inches, tilts any angle up or down to 
30 degrees and can be adjusted in or 
out. The backing plate is also cast 
and adjustable and is 10 inches wide. 


up to 


base 


¢ e ¢ 


Hardening Furnace— 

Sentry Co., 
troducing a new furnace for harden- 
ing high speed steel. Known as size 


Foxboro, Mass., is in- 


No. 2, model Y, the new unit is a 

muffle furnace with four heating 

elements, two above and two below 
@ 


Variety belt grinder de 
veloped by Oliver Ma 
chinery Co. embodying 
flexibility of de 


19 


great 








the muffle. Air cooled terminals are 
employed, which are shielded, as are 
all electrical contacts. The furnage 
will heat from cold to 2350 degrees 
Fahr. in 70 minutes, and is adequate- 
ly insulated. The muffle chamber ig 
4% inches wide, 4 inches high and 1] 
inches deep, and was designed to ae. 
commodate the Diamond Block har@- 





Sentry No. 2 Model Y electric furnace 
for high speed steel hardening 


ening method produced by this com- 
pany. The furnace can be supplied 
with any standard make of tempera- 
connected to suitable 
can be sup- 


ture control or 
control equipment. It 


plied either with pedestal or for 
bench mounting and can also be 
equipped with a gas curtain. 

* 7 . 
Ratchet Threader— 


Beaver Pipe Tools, Warren, O., has 
ratchet threader 
tool has a ¢a- 


added a new 
line 


open 


te its The new 














No. 2 


tool which embodies many interesting 


Beave) ratchet pipe threading 


features 


pacity ranging from % to “4 ineb 
pipe. Dieheads have oil holes and 
chip clearance and are available in 
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| Improved 
Chargiett INCREASES THE ECONOMY oF THE 


Lite MODERN BLAST FURNACE 










































Expense of unnecessary labor and 
danger to employees is avoided, in- 
creased capacity and better metallur- 


gical accuracy are secured by the use A check weight on coke, stone or ore BRASSERT electric motor driven 
of the BRASSERT vibrating conveyor in the skip car is obtainable by means bell hoist, a machine for producing 
for ores and other blast furnace stock. of the “Skip Weigher,” a development and controlling the movements of 
No other feeder has equal capacity or of H. A. Brassert & Company in con- the furnace bells. It is convenient. 
is so slightly affected by water or frost. junction with Fairbanks, Morse & Co. _ sturdy and reliable. 


BRASSERT auto- 
matic revolving 
top. A sturdy 
roller bearing, 
self-cleaning se- 
lectively control- 
led revolving top 
for any desired 
number of sta- 






tions. 






BRASSERT stockline recorder. 
matic stockline recorder for one or two 


An auto- 














gauge rods. Indicates position of rods by 
lights as well as on recorder. 


BRASSERT automatic charging control. a 0 a R 0 5 Q FE AT 
a & 


This is designed to check and control the 


Sequence of all movements of stock from a n i C 0 mi p 0 n y 


the scale car to the furnace, from the time 





the car is started on its way until the load 


, Aeagye sa Saeed Engineers AnD Contractor 
is emptied into the furnace, including 


movements of skip car, revolving top, bells | . 310 So. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


and stockline recorder. ; . oa & 









WRITE FOR CATALOG OR OTHER 





INFORMATION AND PRI 





either right or left hand Briggs or 
Whitworth standard. Dies are of 
vanadium alloy. steel while’ the 
ratchet and dieheads are made from 
unbreakable slow-annealed air fur- 
nace malleable iron. The tool is 
rustproofed and takes a_ standard 
pipe handle 
. . a 


Ram Truck— 
Mercury Mfg. Co., 4140 South Hal 
Chicago, has 


sted street, recently 





completed the design, construction 
and shipment of a fleet of ram trucks 
of the high lift type. Front wheels 
drive and rear wheels steer, and the 
capacity is a coil weighing 7000 
pounds 36 inches in length. The 
ram elevates from a height 18 inches 
above the floor to 60 inches. A 
feature of the new design is the cen- 
ter control, affording an unusuai ac- 
cessibility of control, flexibility of op- 
eration and full vision of the load at 
all times. The ram elevation is ac- 


Mercury heavy duty 

center control ram 

truck for handling 
coiled strip 


complished by the Mercury hydraulic 
system. The truck is equipped with 
a gas-electric power source, but jg 
available with storage space for bat- 
tery operation. 


2 + . 
Pressure Controllers— 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., ap. 
nounces a new series of low range 
recording gages and controllers to be 
known as Model D40M series. These 
instruments are equipped with ep. 
closed bell type measuring instry.- 
ments and are offered for draft or 
pressure in minimum ranges of 6 
to 0.2 inches of water and maximum 
ranges of 0 to 2.0 inches of water. 
Because of the large operating area 
of the liquid-sealed bell, the meas- 
uring instrument is exceedingly ac- 
curate and has the power to respond 
instantaneously to scarcely percep- 
tible pressure changes, it is claimed. 
The control instruments operate on 
the basic free vane principle of pnev- 
matie control. They are equipped 
with the Ampliset sensitivity adjust 
ment for synchronizing throttling 
range with process lag. Both wall and 
flush panel mountings are offered 





lron and Steel Engineers’ Meeting 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

are a quick heating to 1740 degrees 
Fahr., a fast cooling to an interme- 
diate temperature range (1020 to 
840 dgrees), a cooling at a slower 
controlled rate through the latter 
range, and finally, a relatively rapid 
cooling to about 280 degrees. 

Olsen ductility values averaging 
substantially more than 0.400-inch 
were obtained in applying this cycle 
to a number of samples of steel from 
different ingots and from different 
producers. Rockwell hardnesses of 50 
to 60 on the B seale were obtained, 
which, while higher than obtained by 
bell annealing, are low enough that 
normalized material can be _ substi- 
tuted for bell annealed material in 
commercial processing, except for the 
deepest draws, the speaker stated in 
conclusion. 


OSEPH WINLOCK, chief metal- 
J lurgist, Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, in speaking on 
“Sheet and Strip Steel for Deep 
Drawing,” stressed the importance 
of hot rolling the steel. If the tem- 
perature at which this rolling is car- 
ried out is in excess of 1100 degrees 
‘ahr., he pointed out, enough resid- 
ual heat may remain in the steel af- 
ter rolling to prevent the occurrence 
of distorted grains in the metal after 
it has reached room temperature. 

When steel is hot rolled to lighter 


76 


gages, he explained, the finishing 
temperatures on the hot mill are us- 
ually so low that a considerable 
amount of deformation is actually 
cold work. Low finishing tempera- 
tures on the hot mill often are nec- 
essary to obtain good surface quali- 
ties. 

Mechanical deformation of iron 
and steel at low temperatures great- 
ly affects the physical properties of 
metals, Mr. Winlock said. Evidences 
of reductions by cold rolling even as 
large as 15 per cent cannot be de- 
tected under the microscope, but the 
physical properties are nevertheless 
deeply affected by reductions even as 
low as 0.5 per cent. 

If the reduction by cold rolling is 
small, say from 3 to 5 per cent, the 
grain size after a low-temperature 
anneal will be extremely large. A 
steel with a large grain size will pro- 
duce an objectionably coarse surface 
on the stamping after the drawing 
operation and is more susceptible to 
Stead’s brittleness. On the other 
hand large reductions by cold rolling 
tend to produce a small grain size 
which renders the steel so susceptible 
to the production of stretcher strains 
in the finished stamping that the re- 
moval of these presents one of the 
greatest difficulties encountered in 
the deep drawing of steel. 

Mr. Winlock explained that an un- 
even flow of the metal gives rise to 


the formation of stretcher strains, 
Ordinary kinks on the surface of 
steel sheets, he said, are merely lo- 
ecalized stretcher strains. To avoid 
this condition the mill gives the 
sheets a temper pass and when the 
steel is received by the consumer it 
is roller leveled. But unless the steel 
is formed between the dies within 
a period of 24 hours after it has been 
roller leveled, strains again will form 
on the surface, 


RIEF description of equipment 
B employed for heat treating al- 
loy bar stock in electric furnaces was 
presented by Dr. Marcus A. Gross- 
mann, director of research, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. The 
speaker supplemented his remarks by 
motion pictures which showed the 
bar loading operation onto cars, plac- 
ing of cars and loading the bell, re- 
moval of the cars and the quenching 
and normalizing operations. 


Wednesday afternoon more than 
700 members and guests were taken 
by bus to the plant of Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich., on a tour 
of inspection through the open-hearth 
shop, the merchant bar mills and the 
recently completed 96-inch broad 
strip mill. An unusual sight was ob- 
served in the motor room serving the 
new mill where commutation on all 
motors driving the various stands of 
rolls was spark free. Apparently the 
motors were built oversize inasmuch 
as black commutation was apparent 
on every unit. 
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Sheet Consumers Asked to Estimate Needs 


Scrap Is Unchanged 


At High Levels; Rate 


Up to 73 Per Cent 


NDICATIVE of expanding requirements as the 
steel industry prepares to enter the final 
quarter, producers of some light finished ma- 
terials, especially sheets, are asking large con- 
sumers to prepare estimates of their require- 
ments for the remainder of the year, with a view 
to allocating shipments. 

Sheet mills have been having difficulty in giv- 
ing desired deliveries, and with automotive re- 
quirements expanding. the situation is not ex- 
pected to become easier. One large producer 
needs ten weeks on hot-rolled annealed mate- 
rial. Automobile assemblies declined 17,935 
units to 15,680 last week, but production this 
week should be bolstered by some plants which 
will start making 1937 models. 

Other developments in iron and steel included 
the steadying of scrap prices at their high levels 
and an increase of 1%-point in the steelworks op- 
erating rate which put the national figure at 
73 per cent, a new high for the year. 

Coke production is unabated at its unusually 
high rate. Pig iron shipments hold promise of 
showing a marked increase over third quarter 
deliveries. 

The inability of many integrated steel pro- 
ducers in the Pittsburgh district to build up 
their own stocks of semifinished material is still 
prevalent. 

After 12 consecutive weekly gains, STEEL’s 
scrap index held unchanged at $16.54. The tem- 
porary failure of these prices to increase is cred- 
ited to the fact that the higher quotations have 
been bringing out larger quantities of material. 

Because of steel price increases which become 
effective next Thursday, considerable tonnage 
was added to producers’ books. Especially in 
bar specifications was this true. requirements the 
last week or two having been the heaviest in 
some time. 

Wire producers generally are expected to an- 
nounce fourth-quarter prices early this week. 

Both railroad and shipbuilding work are com- 
paratively quiet. There is considerable talk 
about additional freight car buying, but inquiries 
are still to be issued. The recent appointment 
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of three of five members of the marine commis- 
sion to administer the ship subsidy act is re 
garded as likely to facilitate ship contracts over 
the remainder of the year. 

Bookings for pipelines have fallen off, al 
though approximately 12,000 tons will be re 
quired for a 92-mile project from Pennsylvania 
to New York State which recently was approved. 

Farm implement manufacturers look for an 
active fourth quarter, with production of spring 
tools on the increase. 

Tin plate producers, who have been operating 
between 90 and 100 per cent for months, hold 
hopes that the windup of the packing season 
will not bring a pronounced falling off in orders. 
The expanding use of tin plate for beer and wine 
containers, oil cans and certain other lines may 
keep production this fall on a more level keel 
than customary. 

The lack of large awards forced structural 
shape lettings for the week down 24,000 tons 
to 12,600. One large project on which bids are 
scheduled to be opened this week is the fed- 
eral building at Los Angeles, involving 20,000 
tons. Concrete awards increased about 3000 
tons to 11,3538. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district were up 
2 points to 74 per cent; Chicago % to 73; eastern 
Pennsylvania % to 48%; Wheeling 3 to 95; 
Buffalo 5 to 81; New England 18 to 88 and Cin- 
cinnati 8 to 84. Cleveland was down 1'% points 
to 801% and the other districts were unchanged 

In the same week last year the national op- 
erating rate was 51 per cent and in 1934 it was 
only 25 per cent. 

STEEL’s composite of iron and steel prices is 
down 3 cents to $34.19. The finished index is 
unchanged at $53. 
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Sept. 26 


Iron and Steel $34.19 
Finished Steel ........ 53.00 
Steelworks Scrap. 16.54 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe 
works Scrap Composite: 


at representative 
Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


sept. 19 Sept. 12 


$34.22 $34.10 
53.00 53.00 
16.54 15.87 
Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire 


centers. 


Finishe d Steel Composite: 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Aug., 1936 June, " 
$33.88 $32 
53.40 52. pi 
14.66 12.55 
rods, tin plate, wire, s 


—Plates, shapes, bars, 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Sept. 26, Aug., June, Sept., 
1936 1936 1936 1935 

Finished Materia! 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.95¢ 1.95¢c 1.85¢ 1.85¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago ..... 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.85 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.26 2.26 2.16 2.11 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.75 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.11% 2.11% 2.01 % 2 01 \% 
Shapes, Chicago . 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.85 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.09 2.09 1.99 1.99 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.85 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.85 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.50 250 2.40 2 40 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.05 2.05 1.95 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.50 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.20 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.90 2.10 2.10 2.40 
Semifinished Materia: 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs... $30.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 30.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 30.00 30.00 28.00 27.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 38.00 38.00 38.80 38.00 


Steel, 


lron, Raw Material, 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity Extras 
and Deductions (Except Galvanized) 


Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 


ele lutly ¢ 1.95¢c 
NS ERS Ee 2.05c 
Chicago, delivered 2.08¢ 
EE, RL. caseiecsesees 2.15¢ 
New York, del. ....... 2.30c 
Philadelphia, del..... 2.26c 
Birmingham ........... 2.10c 
St. Louis, del. ......... 2.28¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

care, Gock ............ 2.50c 


Hot Rolled Annealed No, 24 


Note: Prices up $2 per ton, Oct. 1. 
Pittsburgh .............. 2.50c 
eer 2.60c 
Chicago, delivered... 2.63¢ 
Detroit, delivered... 2.70¢ 
New York, del........ 2.85¢ 
Philadelphia, del 2.81c 
Birmingham ........... 2.65¢ 
St. Louis, del ........ 2.82¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock ......... $.15¢ 

Galvanized No. 24 
ys 4 3.20c 
ET scstetasesespeenintionss 3.30c 
Chicago, delivered. 3.33c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.51¢ 
New York, del. 3.55¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.35¢ 
St. Louis, del. 3.53l%c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

re 3.80¢ 


2] 
30 


Tin Mill Black Ne. 28 


Pittsburgh ................. 2.75c 
ESE EA Oe 2.85¢c 
St. Louis, delivered 3.08c 

Cold Rolled Ne. 10 
Pittsburgh. .............0... 2.60c 
eg fe SS een 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.80c 
Philadelphia, del.... 2.91¢c 
New York, del. ..... 2.95¢ 

Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock ............. 3.20c 

Cold Rolled No. 2¢ 
Pittsburgh ................ 3.05c 
SE ihn itecdsesckentensbnes $.15c 
Detroit, delivered.... 3.25c 
Philadelphia, del.... 3.36c 
New York, del. ...... 3.40c 

Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, No. 10.. 2.45¢ 
Pittsburgh, No. 20.. 3.05c¢ 
Gary, No. 10 ........... 2.55¢ 
3.15c 


Gary, No. 30 ........... 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Gary base, 10 cents higher. 
Tin plate, coke base 


(box) Pittsburgh $5.25 
Do., waste-waste.. 2.75¢ 
5 ee 2.50c 
Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Do., yary 3.60c 


hot strip, 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept., 1935 Sept., 193] 

$32.82 $30.61 

53.70 48.72 

12.65 8.82 


sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 


nails, tin plate, pipe. Stee. 


Sept. 26, Aug., June, Sept. 
1936 1936 1936 1935 
Pig lron 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.8) 
Basic, Valley ......:..:.. : 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Basic, eastern del. East. Pa. 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.8) 
No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 19.3) 
No. 2 fdy., Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 15.50 15.50 15.50 14.50 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 19.44 19.44 20.2007 19.38 
No. 1 2X eastern, del. Phila 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 20.68 
Malleable, Valley 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago . 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 25.2528 25.2528 25.2528 24.25 
Ferromanganese, del. Pitts 80.13 80.13 80.13 90.13 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.67 

Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $18.2 16.00 13.80 13.45 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 13.75 12.80 10.81 11.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 16.25 15.45 12.75 12.55 
tail for rolling, Chicago 16.75 16.40 14.00 13.90 
Railroad steel specialties, Chi. 18.25 16.65 14.40 13.75 

Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.00 3.45 3.50 3.25 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00 
by-product foundry, del 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 


Chicago, 


Fuel and Metals Prices 


f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib 





Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 
INN he pipaSeiehas oaktes 24.00 
Plates ..... 28.00 
Sheets ............ $5.00 
Hot strip 22.75 
Cold strip 29.00 
Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 
BATS ...:<.:- 17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 
Plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 
Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 
Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 
Steel Plate 

Pittsburgh ........... 1.90¢ 
New York, del. ....... 2.19¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ... 2.09¢c 
Boston, delivered... 2.32c 
Buffalo, delivered.... 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, del. ....... 2.09l4c 
Birmingham ............ 2.05c¢ 
Coatesville, base ... 2.00c 
Sparrows Pt., base 2.00c 

Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock 245c 
St. Louis, delivered. 2.18¢ 


Structural Shapes 





Pittsburgh. ............... 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.11%¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.16 %e 
Boston, delivered.... 2.30%e 
Bethlehem ............... 2.00¢ 
CABCBID  svccissssiiecs 1,95¢ 
Cleveland, del .. 2.10¢ 
RPREERO . ccncscexdeccese 2.00¢ 
RIE BORO ccssicccecccee 2.30¢ 
Birmingham .......... 2.05¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
CAFS, GOCK .....00.0... 2.45¢ 
Bars 
Soft Steel 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Note: Prices up $2 per ton, Oct. 1. 
PICISDUTSA .. ..ccecicrcoccve. 1.ybe 
Chicago or Gary.... 2.00¢ 
RPUREEREDA so ceicobiacinavecencaes 2.10¢ 
Birmingham ............ 2.10¢ 
CRO WORRIRG  ccicsiicsiacinscss 2.00¢ 
Lo eee 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered... 2.10¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock ............ 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del... 2.26¢ 
Boston, delivered... 2.37¢ 
New York, del ........ 2.30¢ 
Pitts., forg. qual..... 2.20¢ 

Rail Steel 

To Manufacturing Trade 
Pittsburgh ................ 1.80¢ 
Chicago or Gary...... 1.85¢ 
BE TIIO, BEL, <isessasséinsions 1.85¢ 
6 a re 1.85¢ 
Buffalo 1.90¢ 

sTEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind... 1.85c 
CDICATO .0.02020.0-ceesseeees 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia ............ 2.16¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75-7.50¢ 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


Pittsburgh ........ sale iacogibacavaioee 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.10c 
GUIE POTtS ........0.cccensereeevereree 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

 GOCED . cccccseversincevsvcceses 2.45¢c 
Philadelphia, del....... 2.26c-2.36¢ 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


PIttebursn ..........cc.cccreccsscres 1.90c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young......... 1.95¢ 
BE EIU -cescccsasienyensesosncavesie 2.30¢ 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 

mixed carloads; less carloads $4 

higher; less carloads fencing 
$5 over base column.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 

Standard wire nails .......... 1.90¢ 


Cement coated nails . . 1.90¢e 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 
I Sih cies cass Si acaeequnduenensss 3.90¢ 
do. finer than 15 ga... 4.40c 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples . 60¢ 
Galv. fence staples >. 85¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... . 2.406 
Annealed fence wire. . 2.65¢ 
Galv. fence wire ... 3.00¢ 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c. 1.) $57.00 
To Manufacturing Irade 
Plain wire, 6-9 gZa.. 2.40c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 


products only) and Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 

or Cleveland ........ 3.05c 


Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 
Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Note: Prices up $2 per ton, Oct. 1. 
Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. ............ 2.25¢c 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............ 2.20c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............. 2.15¢ 


100,000 Ibs. and overt........ 2.12%c 
Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
15c; eastern Michigan, up 20c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons.) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem ............ 2.55¢ 

Alloy Alloy 
8.A.E. Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
 —e 0.25 MOO viscnvensene 0.55 
SS 0.55 3200... 1.35 
ae 1.50 | ne 3.80 
_ 2.25 3400... «0.8.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .............. 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

EE IN AG nici eisdnedivcavinnpunoucanneten 1.05 
a Se 6, en 0.45 
AY, NUIT ices cscscassasoanscwe base 
IN scat ro ag ssexeticoasobeaeen 1.20 
EIN SINE oo ocansacsassaessovadosnsees 0.70 
MIME, WARMER... <.scorcosageseosacnonsie 1.50 
ED WONERE  ecccnecvnseccoteseseceess 0.95 
9200 spring flats ..................-- base 
9200 spring rounds, 

RINE? iii csLchocac Seaacovcnscunewnaiie 0.25 
Piling 
UOASMDD iceccaccvcccosacecosesses 2.25¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ............-..... 2.35¢c 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23¢§-in. 


Pittsburgh ............ 1.95¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.05¢ 
Birmingham base 2.10¢ 
Detroit, del. ........ 2.15¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26¢ 
New York, del..... 2.30c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.05¢ 
eer 2.15¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 
bon and _ under, 
Pitts., Cleveland.. 2.60c 
DISGTON, GOL. .ccccse:s 2.81c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80¢c 
Cleve- Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50.... 2.60¢ 2.80c 
0.51—0.75....  3.45¢ 3.65¢ 
0.76—1.00....  4.95¢ 5.15¢ 
Over 1.00.... 6.50c 6.70c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
20—100 Ibs. .......... 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi... $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual.... $4.00 
Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢c 
Do., axle steel...... 2.10¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 2.75¢ 
Track bolts, base 3.75¢ 


Tie plates, base 2.00¢c 

Base, light rails 25 to 40 Ibs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $2; 16 
and 20 lIbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller........ 70-10 off 

PIG, TROP soicsiscsivinccoe 70-5 off 
Ti NOE ccckccnGssnasun 50 off 
Plow Bolts 
Detainee et one sth 70-5 off 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 

tached 75 off; in packages 

with nuts separate 75-5 off; 
in bulk 82% off on 15,000 of 


All sizes 


3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Py MONOID occ soseepecsavnscavesosnixans 65 off 
ENGVACOP DOTCS  cxcciessscccciscssse 65 off 
Nats 


S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to yg-inch........ 60-20-15 off 
Do., % to 1-inch....60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch....60-20-15 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
FREI ssindknwidesouanss -..-..80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .......... 85 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75-10 off 
Headless set screws .......... 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. L, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. L, Chicago 
ye-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts., Chi., Phila. 
to jobbers & large 
nut, bolt mfrs..... 


Cut Nails 


*Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.90 


3.05c 
3.15¢ 


$6.25 off 


*Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 
extras $3.20 


on Size 


Kegs; ho 


*Do. under 
disc. on size extras 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


$3.35 


less. Chicago, del. 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
TIRE Wiltiiiecciosacexsomisie 60 44 ly 
ices ebcadbaceiabinedhacmnnded 64% 55 
iat cocci cicshartvansacdebainticis 67% +59 
1—3.. sain 69% 61% 
Iron 
er 
Me aeibacsvotsdatis .. 86% 20% 
DT veccerescccersisoversorees 29% 98% 
Di icick sicteierkacedietendiceieascy a ae 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 , Cera | 53% 
AR i cvacinestaitagiscnbeins OM 56% 
3%4—6 sidastsuaeue cae 58% 
SE iiciesusctanshessiamanee 66 5614 
9 and 10 ee 65% 56 
Iron 
eae 37 22% 
2%—3% 38 25 
PEER sciences ae 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
Pie GE. Wi lesccicansastecenckecss 56 
% and &, butt weld........ 59 
1%, butt weld ...................... 638% 
%, butt weld rN 66% 
BOS By Re WOE Sactnciiccccs, 68% 
Ta. EE INE  iitskcsaiendeins contin 61 
2% to 3, lap weld................ 64 
3% to 6, lap weld................ 66 
7 and 8, lap weld................ 65 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2 MM... occ eee Rae | EES 8 
2144—2 40 2—2%............ 13 

Steg 47 214—2%..... 16 
34%4—3% RE roar eo 17 
ee ; 52 3%—3%%........18 
446—5........... WD oi ioreennsesnsebeninaes 20 
ie vinictveccens 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts’ subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
744% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 19,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 Ibs., 2 points under base. 

Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40.000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. Less-carloads 
revised as of July 1, 1935, card 


Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices alse under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

Cold drawn ; f.0.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibe. .............. 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Pbs.......... 10% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 42,00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago .......... 50.40-51.46 
6 to 24-in. Chicago.. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base..$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Note: Prices up $2 per ton, Oct. 1. 
Billets and Bicoms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Young. $30.00 
Philadelphia ............ 35.67 
a ae 32.00 


Forging Billets 
626 to9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chi., Buff...... 37.00 
Forging, Duluth .... 39.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 36.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Re gadis 30.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 4 
WE wicnnseuthaaae $33.00 

Do., No. 5 to 
$4-inch .............. 40.00 

Do., over $§ te 
4t-inch 40.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $3 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point... 1.80¢ 

Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur $3.75- 4.00 


Connellsville, fdry 1.25- 4.50 


Connel. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fdry........ 6.00 
Wise county fdry.... 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.70-10.16 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. ............ 9.76 
New England, del.... 11.50 
St. Louis, del. .......... 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. ... 9.40 
Cincinnati, del, ....... 9.50 
Cleveland, del. ........ 9.76 
Buffalo, ovens .......... 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ov., out. del. 9.06 
Philadelphia, del. .... 9.38 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 


Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol...... 16.00c 
CD ical erica to 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha .............. 30.06c 
Industrial xylol .............. 30 00e 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford, 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 15.56¢ 
Do. (450 Ibs.) ..........00 14.66¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 7.25c 
Per 100 Ibs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.275 
+Western prices, %-cent up 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
Ne. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. ............... venus $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.59 
SPORE, . ccciccsccenscosccseosse . 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 14.50 21.00 
| REESE EEE SRE eee ee 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 
IEE ER terre ate aan Ae 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Sarat ee ee oe 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
I en 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Duluth ....... .-- 20.00 20.00 one 20.50 
Erie, Pa vee con 208 20.00 19,00 20.50 
Everett, Mass. a 21.00 20.00 21.50 
a SI 19.50 19.50 oS | Seepee eo 
Ge 2 ae ee ee een 20.25 20.25 Sse ~caspbees 
Neville Island, Pa. .. ...............0000. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
i, | Pa | | eee if i 
Sharpsville, Pa. saaphacial tbidoasubinnns aD 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. aC ee epee. ne 
Swedeland, Pa. sos as dhe tdessmpacane 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Toledo, O. ..... ES ORR oe PO a ee 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
I ice icccccadecsessvccecce 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Delivered from Hasing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland .......... 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 
Baltimore from Birmingham...... J jae 2) ewer 
Boston from Birminghan ............ 20.62 ache ee 
Beston from Everett, Mass. ........ 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Beston from Buffalo ...................... 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 __<. | eee i ene 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 22.55 — ..cccc.  csssessee sn ssnsees 
Canton, O., from Cleveland........ 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 
Chicago from Birmingham ........ | ¢ oon ee 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O......... 19.82 20.58 20.08 
Cincinnati from Birmingham...... 19.44 18.44 
Cleveland from Birmingham...... oe * eer th) ios 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.17 21.77 21.27 ee 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, 0O...... 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 
Milwaukee from Chicago ............ 20.57 20.57 20.27 21.07 


Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago 

TED OF TPOGTONE ci cescecsvsscicsccsscsesces. 22.60 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 _........ 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 ; : 
Philadelphia from Birmingham... 20.93 _....... 20.81 pees 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 21.81 vee 
Pittsburgh district from Neville} Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 

; } $1.21 switching charges 

21.25 


21.25 
19.50 


21.75 
20.00 


21.75 


8t. Louis, northern 20.00 


No.2 Malle- 

Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham ........ CRUE 3 issensans 19.66 
St. Paul from Duluth ................. 21:94 S108 nn. 22.44 

tOver 0.70 phos. 

Low Phos. 





Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 

N. Y., $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13 
Gray Forge Charcoal 

Valley furnace ...............00 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ..........$22.09 

ERE: MUNG: RUIN secksecconsasenece 19.00 Do., del. Chicago .......... 25,95 

BAF EOOR, “ROT. .sctsivsccciscariens 22.50 


Silveryt 
Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—$23.25. 


7-7.50—$23.75 ; 


9-9.50—$25.75. Buffalo $1.25 


7.51-8—$24.25; 


8-8.50—$24.75; 
higher. 


8.51-9—$25, 95: 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for Silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 
+The lower all-rail delivered 


price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 


falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 3 to 


3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit 


over 3%, add $1. per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
yy Wee eae Ape $55.00 
First Quality 
Pa., IIL, Md., Mo., Ky. $45.00 
Alabama, Georgia...$38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 





Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 40.00 
Georgia, Alabama.... 35.00 
Ohio 
First quality ........... $40.00 
Intermediary .......... 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
ER SI ickcseiccccsss 50.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 48.00 
Ladle Brick (Dry Press) 

Pa., O., W. Va., Mo $24.00 

FPG, URE BD eiscicsssnnsixese 22.00 
Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 








Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 


Copper———— Lead 
Iclectro, Lake, Straits Tin lead Fast 
del. del. Casting New York ee St. L. 

Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
Sept. 1 1.7 9 871 9.40 16.00 15.60 160 1.45 
Sept. 21. 9.75 QY87! O40 15.3745 45.10 1.60) 1.45 
Sept 9.7 1871 i40 15.00 14.6 60 1.45 
Sept. 23 9.75 9.871 1.40 $4.75 $4.37 1.60 1.45 
Sept. 24 9.7 ST 4 15.12! 44.7 1.45 
Sept. 25 9.75 1.87 140 15.12% 44.8 ! 145 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00¢ 
MILL PRODUCTS 


F.e.b. mill base, cents per Ib 
except as specified. Copper 
brass products based on 9.75c 


OLD METALS 

Deal. buying prices, cents lb 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 

New York .. 6.25- 6.50 


Conn. copper Cleveland 6.40- 6.75 
Sheets RPRRRCUIEED coi usastnareiniais 6.121%4-6.3714 
Yellow brass (high) ty ha ae | 6.00- 6.50 
Copper, hot rolled 17.50 Heavy Copper and Wire 
Lead cut to jobbers 5.25 tow Devt Mo. 1 7.87%4-8.00 
Zine, 100-lb. base 9.50 tg r me vec ays 
Chicago, No. 1 7.50- 7.75 
_— “ *Cleveland, No, 1 7.50- 8.00 
High yellow brass 17.87% st. Louis, No. 1 7.50- 7.75 
Seamless mass ae 18.00 Composition Brass Borings 
High yellow brass 13.62% New York 6.00- 6.12% 
Copper, hot rolled 14.25 Light Copper 
Anodes New York 6.6216- 6.75 
Copper, untrimmed 15.00 Chicago 6.121%4-6.37% 
Wire Meveland 6.00- 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) 15.8715 St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 
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St. L. 


Cents per pound 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 
num Chinese Cath- 
99% Spot, Pu. he odes 


Zinc 


1.85 *19.00 12.50 85.00 
1.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
1.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
1.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
1.85 *19.00 12 
1.85 LZ 


*19.00 


9 50 35 00 


2 50 35.00 


Light Brass 


CRORE D Ssisiescsieninne 3.6216-3.87% 


to ieee 3.40- 3.65 
PLN EEDD asc scuavviecevevaivs 3.50- 4.00 
Lead 
New York . csieus = 0 
CSIVRTRG | disesccccvasenes . $3.75- 3.80 
PP NOU RIND <u cshicnsesecsounnennce 3.25- 3.75 
PSC. MPUNRED iasradichackentnesen 3.25- 3.76 
Zine 
CL Ae 6 aa eee 2.50- 2.75 
ge Ee eet oe 2.25- 2.75 
CIB VOIEBG | dciiaccccens 2.25- 2.50 
Aluminum 
sorings, Cleveland 9.50-10.00 


*Mixed,cast,Cleve. 13.00-13.37% 
Mixed, cast, St. L. 13.00-13.50 
Clips. soft, Cleve.... 14.50-15.00 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 
Stand. No. 12 alum, 16.75-1 


timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 

grains, net ton f.o.b. 

Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags).... 40.00 
Domestic dead - burned 

gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk).. 23.06 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimere, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


CSRROEIO DYSON, ivvicccticsicicecs 945.00 
Chem. bonded chrome.... 465.00 
Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 655.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 
paid, tide, net ton........ $21.50 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, 


MRR NANRL Sadtectasensaindsitiveceres $18.00 
1Do., Tor Dares .......... $19.00 
Ferroalloys 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


Guty paid .......::... 76.00 

Do., Balti., base... 75.00 

Do., del. Pittsb’gh 80.18 
Spiegeleisen, 19- 

20% dom. Palmer- 

ton, Pa., spottf..... 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 5099 

freight all., cl....... 69.50 

Do., less carload.. 77.00 

Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carb. 85.00 

2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 car- 

bon, cts. Ib. del... 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., lb.con. del. 1.80- 1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

to 40% Ib., cont.... 2.70- 3.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. L., 

prod. plant, frt. 

allow., net ton...... 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. 

i a |: eae 7.00 

Do., under 1 ton... 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. L, 17- 

19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, 

$3 unitage ............ 58.60 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. Ll, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 

AEPNBRIN cscacsccidicssice 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand. 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib, cont. 0.80 


tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birminghan7; .......... 11.00-12,.50 
Boe. d’ck, No. 1, exp.712.25-12.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 1. 13.25 


15.00-16.00 
14.00-14.50 
16.00-16.50 


Buffalo, No. 1.......... 
Buffalo, No. 2 .......... 
Chicago, No. 1.......... 


Cleveland, No. 1........ 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2........ 15.00-15.50 
metrot, INO. 1... 14.50-15.00 


Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 14.00-14.50 
Federal, Ill. ... 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, R. R. 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, No. 2 12.75-13.25 
New York, No. 2 710.50-11.00 
N. Y. d’ck, No. 1,exp. 712.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 19.00-19.50 


Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, R. R. 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.50-13.00 


Toronto, dealers ...... 7.50 
Valleys, No. 1............. 16.75-17.25 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers ........ 14.00-14.50 


Chicago, factory . 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, dealer ........ 14.00-14.25 
oY, 15.00-15.50 
| ie ssssssoeee 14,.50-15.00 
E. Pa., new mat 15.00-15.50 
E. Pa., old mat 12.50-13.00 


Pittsburgh 18.25-18.75 
St. Louis 11.50-12.00 
NEI Ss cic catia cisseesace's 16.50-16.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo .......... * 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, del, . 9.50-10.00 
bt, ae 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
SS re . 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati 8.50- 9.00 
co i —_———— 11.00-11.50 
St. Louis 8.00- 8.50 


&TEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham 13.00-15.00 
Buffalo 16.50-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) . 17.25-17.75 


Chicago (2 ft.) 18.25-18.75 
Cincinnati, del. 16.50-17.00 
rr 16.50-17.00 
Pitts., open-hearth. 


3 ft. and less . 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.UU-16.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston district 711.50-11.75 


Buffalo 15.00-16.00 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 
Bile PRIUS cccesscaccccsenes 15.00-15.50 
Toronto, dealers . 8.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham 8.00- 9.06 
Boston, district +7.00- 7.75 
Buffalo 10.00-11.00 
Chicago 9.00- 9.50 


9.50-10.00 
9.00- 9.50 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit, net 


Eastern Pa. ............. 12.50-13.00 
New York, fdry........ ¢8.75- 9.25 
St. Louis : 8.50- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers, net 5.50 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; ¢ indicates brokers prices 


COUPLERS, 
Buffalo 
Chicago, springs .... 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 


SPRINGS 

1§.00-17.00 

18.25-18.75 

19.00-19.50 

. 20.50-21.00 
15.50-16.00 


17.50-18.00 
St. Louis 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 

18.00-18.50 


Chicago 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops ... . 16.50-17.50 
Cleveland, billet, 
bloom crops .......... 19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops ........ 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, sheet 
PORT CEODD cisecccssescis 19.50-20.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 

St. Louis, 
SHOVELING 
CTUCRBO:  ninecses 
Federal, Ill. ... 
Granite City, Il. .... 


Shae adsnth 15.50-16.00 
cut . 15.00-15.50 


STEEL 

. 16.00-16,.50 
13.00-13.50 
12.75-13.25 


Toronto, dealers ...... 6.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ............. 8.00- 9.00 
Boston district ........ t8.00- 8.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 14.00-14.50 


15.00-16.00 
14.00-14.50 


Buffalo, No. 2 ... 
Chicago, No. 1, net.. 


Chicago, No. 2 ........ 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2.... 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa. 16.00 


13.00-13.50 
14.50-15.00 
7.00 


St. Louis, No. 1.... 
St. Louis, No. 2 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 


Eastern Pa, 14.00-14.50 
New York 410.00-10.50 
BUSHELING 


14.00-14.50 
14.75-15,.25 
11.00-11.50 
6.50- 7.00 
10.50-11.00 
14.00-14.50 
16.50-16.75 

6.00 


Buffalo, No. 1. 
Chicago, No. 1 ..... : 
Cinci., No. 1, deal... 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 
Cleveland, No. 2........ 
Detroit, No. 1, new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
Toronto, dealers . 


MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham ............. 
Buffalo 


6.00- 6.50 
&§.00- 8.50 


Chicago 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.50- 8.00 
CTO VOIR kicdiccdiversssccs 10.00-10.50 
Detroit ; 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa, . 9.50-10.00 
New York +6.75- 7.00 


12.75-13.25 


6.00- 6.50 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ee 
Toronto, dealers ...... 4.00 
Valleys 10.75-11.25 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district +5.25- 


5.50 


Buffalo 
Cincinnat 


Cleveland .. 


Detroit 
Eastern I 


New York 


Pittsburg 
Toronto, 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingh: 


9.25- 9.75 
i, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
10.50-11.00 
4.00- 9.50 
a. 7.50- 8.00 
+4.75- 5.00 
h 11.25-11.75 
dealers 4.00 
aa 6.00- 6.50 


Boston dist, chem... +6.25- 6.75 
Boston dist. for mills +6.25- 6.50 


Buffalo 
Chicago, 
Cincinnat 


Cleveland . 


Detroit 
E. Pa., 


New York. 


St. Louis 
Toronto, 


dealers 9.25- 9.75 


i, dealers.. 6.50- 7 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnat 
Chicago, 1 


9.00- 9.50 

chemical 10.00-13.00 
. 76.00- 6.50 

5.50- 6.00 

dealers...... 5.00 
i, dealers 9.00- 9.50 
1et 8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 


11.00-11.50 


Chicago, net 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa. ; 12.50 
New York 78.00- 8.50 


St. Louis 


10.50-11.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Pittsburg! 


disrict 


710.25-10.50 
14.00-14.50 
14.50-15.00 
13.00-13.50 


1 17.00-17.50 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district . . 76.50- 7.00 
Chicago, heavy . . 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa. 15.00-15.50 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis 16.50-17.00 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district 17.25- 7.50 
Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, elec. fur 15.50-16.0 
Eastern Pa 13.00-14.00 
St. Louis 1 11.04 
Toronto 4.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 13.00-14.1 
Boston district 714.50-15.00 
Buffalo 16.50-17.50 
Chicago, net 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa 21.50 
St. Louis 16.50-17.00 
Toronto 8.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston district 115.25-15.75 
Eastern Pa. 21.00-21.50 


New 


York 
St. Louis .... 


5.50-16.00 


rl 
15.00-15.50 


CAR WHEELS 


Boston dist. iron. 


Buffalo, i 


Birmingham 12.50-13.50 
711.00-11.50 

ron 15.00-15.50 

tee] 16.50-17.50 


Buffalo, s 


Chicago, iron 


16.00-16.50 


Chicago, rolled steel 18 00-18.5¢ 


Cincinnati, iron........ 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa., iron 17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel 19.00-19.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel 16.00-16.50 
Toronto, net 8.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ..... 11.50-12.50 
Bos. dis. No. 1 mch.+10.75-11.00 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. +9.00- 9.25 
N. Eng., del. textile. 2.00-12.50 


l 

Buffalo, cupola 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, mach. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, auto .......... 12.50-13.00 
‘hicago, mach. net.. 13.50-14,00 

12.50-13.00 

13.50-14.00 


{ 

Chicago, railr’d net 
Cinci., mach, cup..... 
( 

I 


‘leveland, mach 16.25-16.75 
castern Pa., cupola 16.50-17.00 
EK. Pa., mixed yard.. 14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 17.00-17.50 
San Francisco, del.. 18.60-14.00 
REI so cenccccnncsancefoies 10.00-11.00 


St. Louis, No. 1 
St. L. No. 1, mach. 
loronto, No. 1, 
mach., net .... 
HEAVY CA8T 
Boston dist. break 
New England del 
Buffalo, break. 


12.50-13.00 
13.00-13.50 


9.00 
10.25-10.50 


11.00-11.50 


12.50-13.00 


Cleveland, break. .... 18.00-13.50 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 
net 13.60-14.00 


Detroit, break. ........ 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, auto net 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa. .............. 15.60-16.00 
New York breakablet11.25-11.76 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 
MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R... 12.00-18.00 


New England, del...+16.25-17.50 
Buffalo 15.50-16.50 
Chicago, R. R 18.00-18.50 
Cincinnati, agri. del. 14,00-14.50 
Cleveland, rail 17.50-18.00 
Detroit, auto, net 14.50-15.00 
Kastern Pa., R. R. 17.50 


Pittsburgh, rail 50-18.00 


17 
St. Louis, R. R 15.50-16.00 


Toronto. net 7.00 
RAILS FOR ROLLINS 
5 feet and over 

virminel ! 13.00-14.00 
Birminghar *11.00-11.50 
Buffalo 15.50-16.50 
Chicago 16.50-17.00 
Fastern Pa 16.00 


t12.00-12.50 
16.00-16.50 


New York 
St. Louis 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago (cut) 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

Buffalo 16.50-17.50 
Chicago 18.00-18.50 


18.00-18.50 
(heavy) 19.50- 
(light).. 18.50-19.00 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


20.00 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .......... $4.80 
Mesabi nonbess. ................ 4.50 
High phosphorus .............. 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer ................ 4.65 
Md range nonbess. ......... 4.65 


September 28, 1936 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63% con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.).... 
Foreign Ore 
Oents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore. 45.55% 


10.00-10.50 


iron, 6-10% man. 11.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 11.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 
Swedish low phos 10.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% nom. 
Tungsten, spot sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$15.85-16.00 
N. F., fdy.. 55% 700 
Chrome ore. 48% 


gross ton, 


c.i.f 


19.50-19.75 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 

Prices not including duty 
cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian. 60-52@ ....... . 26.00 
So. African, 50-52% 27.00 
Indian, 60-52% 26.00 
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STEEL BARS 
Baltimore’*...... 3.10¢ 
Bostonft ...... 3.20c 
Buffalo .......... 3.10¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.46c 
Chicago (j).... 3.10c 
Cincinnati 3.32c 
Cleveland ...... 3.00c 
Detroit .......... 3.19¢c 
Houston ........ 3.10c 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c 
Milwaukee 3.21c-3.36c 
New Orleans.. 3.45¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.41¢ 
Pitts. (h)....3.05c-3.20c 
Philadelphia*® 3.15¢ 
Portland ........ 3.60c 
San Francisco 3.25¢ 
Seattle .......... 3.80c 
St. Louis ...... 3.35c 
St. Paul........ 3.35c-3.50c 
Tulsa 3.35¢ 
IRON BARS 

Portland ........ 3.50¢c 
Chattanooga 3.46c 
Baltimore*...... 3.10 
Chicago ........ 2.85¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.32c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia® 3.15¢c 
St. Louis ...... 3.35c 
WENN sesicesisc<: 3.35<¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
Buffalo .......... 2.60c 
Chattanooga... 3.46c 
Chicago...... 2.10c-2.60c 
Cleveland (c) 2.10c 


Current lron and Steel 


Export lrices f. o. | 


PIG IRON 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon 


asic bessemer 


Hematite, Phos. .02- 


SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 


Billets..... 
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Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


Cincinnati 
Houston 
Los Angl., cl.. 
New Orleans 
Pitts., plain (h 
Pitts., twisted 

Squares (h) 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Tulsa 


SHAPES 


Baltimore’*... 
Bostontt 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans.. 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia* 


Pittsburgh (h) 


Portland (i).. 
San Francisco 
Seattle (i)...... 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Tulsa 


PLATES 


Baltimore’*.... 
Bostontt 


) 3.05c 


3.175c 
2.45¢ 


3.25¢ 


3.10¢ 
3.29¢ 
3.35¢c 
3.66c 
3.30¢c 
3.52¢ 
3.41¢ 
3.52¢ 
3.10¢c 
3.60c 
3.41¢c 
3.65¢ 
3.47¢ 
3.10c 
3.25¢ 
3.60c 
3.25c 
3.65¢ 
3.45c 
3.55c 
3.60c 


3.10c 
3.31¢ 


Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati .... 
Cleveland, \%- 

in. and over 
Detroit 
Detroit, #y-in. 
Houston 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans.. 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia* 
Phila. floor... 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis ...... 
St. Paul 
ee 


NO. 10 BLUE 
Baltimore-®...... 
Boston (gz) .... 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Det, 8-10 ga. 
Houston 
Los Angeles. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans.. 
New Yorkt(d) 
Portland 
Philadelphia*® 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 24 
. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


05 


Wire rods, No. 5 gage ie 


FINISHED 
Standard rails.... 
Merchant bars 
Structural shapes 


STEEL 


Plates, t\ in. or 5 mm 
4 


Sheets, black, 24 gage 


0.5 mm... 


Galvanized wire, base 


Wire nails, base 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs 
British ferromanganese $75 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.b 


sd at current value 
$15.84 3 26% $13.78 
15.84 3 2 6* 11,42 
19.01 + 1s 0 
$29.79 17 ¢ $18.51 
45 38 8190 35 4¢ 
$41.83 8 SO $43.34 
1.92 8100 1. lé 
1.86c 8 5§ 1. 10¢ 
1.95e 8 12 ¢ 1.52 
or 
».26¢ 10 0 2.31 
2.66¢ 11 15 0 2.4% 
2.0% 9 50 1.42 
2.20 9150 1. 8X¢ 
2.60c¢ 11 10 ( 2.0% 
12 00 1.70 
$4.7 018 9 
delivered Atlantic seaboard, dury 


gross tons 


British 


- ports 


Continental 


Prices of Europe 


3.47¢ 
3.66c 
3.30c 
3.52c 


3.41¢ 
3.52¢ 
3.85¢ 
3.10¢ 
3.60c 
3.41¢c 
3.65c 
3.50¢ 
3.10c 
4.95c 
3.25c¢ 
3.60¢ 
3.25c 
3.65¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.60¢ 


3.10¢ 
3.40c 
3.72c 
3.46c 
3.15¢ 
3.32¢c 
3.21¢c 
3.24¢ 
3.45¢ 
3.70c 
3.26c 
3.65¢c 
3.41¢c 
3.85¢ 
3.20c 


Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
**Quoted in gold 


Quoted in dollars 


£sd 


1150 


90 


Domestic 'rices at Works or Furnace- Last Reported 
French Belgian 
£ad Francs Francs 
Fdy. pie tron, Si. 2.5 $19.01 3-15 O(a) $19.11 290 $15.21 450 $25 
Basic bersemer pig iron 19.01 1S O(a) 12.52 190 13.01 385 27 
Furnace coke : 5.45 1 lé 6.85 104 4-¢ 137 7 
Billets ; a 86 28 30 12 457 19.60 58 8 
Standard rails 1.86c 8&8 50 2.01« 671 1.7 1,150 ) 
Merchent bars 2.1le 9 0 1.89¢ 630 1. 700 ? 
Structural shapes é 2.12¢ 9 7 ¢ 1. 86¢ 620 1.05¢ 700 l 
Plates, t\4-in. or 5 mm.. 2.197 9139 2.37¢ 790 1.28 850 ? 
Sheets, black...... 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga 2.7le 12 0 Of 2.40« 800t 1. 3% 925¢ 2 
Bs 2S 3.l6c 14 00 3.90c 1,300 2.25¢ 1,500 6 
DMO. ete. 2.20c 9 15 ¢ 3.30c 1,100 1.88c 1.250 3 
Bands and strips,....__. 2.28 10 20 2.2lc 9735 1. 28¢ 85( 2 
*Basic. tBritish ship-plates Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. 
British quotations are for basic open-bearth steel. Continent usually 
a del. Middlesbrough b hematite. ttClose annealed 
**Gold pound sterling Carries a premium of 61.79 Per cent over paper sterling 


2) 
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pounds sterling 


-paid. German ferromanganese 


$1 to 3 mm. basic price 
for basic-bessemer steel 


Pittsburgh (h) 3.05¢ 
San Francisco 3.60c 
Seattle .......... 3.85¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.40c 
St. Paul ........ 3.40¢ 
i ae 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 
Baltimore*f.... 3.70¢c 
Boston (g) .... 4.05c 
Buffalo .......... 3.35¢ 
Chattanooga* 3.41¢c 
Chicago ........ 3.95¢ 
Cincinnati 4.12c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91¢c 
etwoit.. ..cc.:... 4.04c 
Los Angeles.. 4.35¢ 
Milwaukee .... 4.06c 
New Orleans 4.50c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.99¢ 
Philadelphia*+ 3.75¢ 
Pitts.**(h) 3.55c-4.85¢ 
Portland ........ 4.20¢c 
San Francisco 4.20c 
Seattle .......... 4.50¢c 
St. Louis 4.20¢ 
Je 2 4.00c 
i 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*?.... 3.90¢ 
Buffalo .......... 4.10c 
Boston (gz)... 4.00c 
Chattanooga* 3.96c 
Chicago (h).. 4.65c 
Cincinnati 4.82¢ 
Cleveland ...... 4.61c 
Detroit .......... 4.82¢ 
Houston ........ 4.50¢ 
Los Angeles.. 4.40c 
Milwaukee .... 4.76¢ 
New Orleans 4.95c 
N. Y.t (d) 4.30-4.50¢ 
Philadelphia*+ 4.50¢ 
Pitts.**(h) 4.30c-5.55¢ 
Portland ........ 4.60¢c 
San Francisco 5.00c 
Seattle 5.10¢ 
St. Louis........ 4.90c 
JA ae 4.60c 
UD ciceosecsess 5.20¢ 
BANDS 
Baltimore’... 8.30c 
Bostonff ...... 3.40c 
Buffalo .......... 3.52¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.71¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.40c 
Cincinnati 3.57¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.46c 
Detroit, #,-in. 

and lighter 3.49¢ 
Houston ........ 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles.. 4.20c 
Milwaukee .... 3.51¢ 
New Orleans.. 4.05c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.66c¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.30¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.30¢c 
Portland ........ 4.35c 
San Francisco 4.20c 
Seattle .......... 4.35c¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.65¢ 
St. Paul ........ 3.65c 
UMD oscisesceces 3.55¢ 
HOOPS 
Baltimore ...... 2.30c 
Bostonft ...... 4.40c 
Buffalo .......... 3.52¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.40¢ 
Cincinnati .. 3.57¢ 
Det., No. 14 

and lighter 3.49¢ 
Los Angeles.. 5.95¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.51¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.66c 
Philadelphia® 3.55¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.80¢ 
Portland ........ 5.70c 
San Francisco 6.25c 
Seattle .......... 5.70c 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
COLD FIN. STEEL 


Baltimore (c) 3.88¢ 
Boston* ........ 4.05¢ 
Buffalo (h).... 3.70¢ 
Chattanooga®* 4.28¢ 
Chicago (h).. 3.65¢ 
Cincinnati .... 87¢ 
Cleveland (h) 3.65¢ 
Detroit .......... 3.74¢ 
Los Ang.(f) (d) 5.85¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.76¢ 
New Orleans.. 4.45¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.96¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.91¢ 
Pittsburgh ... -50e 
Portland (f) (d) 6.30¢ 
San Fran. (f) (d) 5.95¢ 
Seattle (f) (d) 6.25¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.90¢ 
mt. Feu. ........ 4.17¢ 
yi) 4.80¢ 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 

Boston .......... 3.245¢ 
Buffalo ....... 3.39¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.27¢ 
Cincinnati (b) 3.22¢ 
Cleveland (b) 3.00¢ 
Detroit .......... 3.18¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.36¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.41¢ 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c¢ up) 


Base 
High Speed .......... 59%e 
High carbon, high 
Chrome .................. 39¢ 
Oil hardening ........ 28¢ 
Special tool ........... .21¢ 
Extra tool .......... 17%c 
Regular tool .......... 14%e 


Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or Over) 


Discount 
Chicago (a) .... soesssusen 
Cleveland ................... 70 
og, TE 70 
Milwaukee ...... 76 
Pittsburgh |... 65-5 





(a) Under 100 pounds, 
60 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 


tity differentials; (c) 
Plus’ mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (e) 
New mill classif. (f) 
Rounds only; (gz) 50 
bundles or over; (h) 
Outside delivery, 10¢ 


less; (i) Under 3 in.; 
(j) Shapes other than 
rounds, flats, fillet an- 
gles, 3.25c. 


Prices on heavier 
lines are subject to new 
quantity differentials: 


399 Ibs. and less, up 60 
cts.; 400 to 3999 Iba., 
base; 4000 to 7999 
Ibs., 15 cts., under; 8000 
to 14,999 Ibs., 25 cts. 
under; 15,000 to 39,999 
Ibs., 35 cts. under; 46,- 


000 Ibs. and over, 50 
cts. under; (except 
Boston). 


tDomestic steel; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles; *t50 or more 


bundles; tNew extras 
apply; ?fBase 40,000 
Ibs., extras on less. 


STEEL 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—-Consumers’ buying of 


merchant steel bars as against the 


price increase that takes effect late 
this week has been heavy, large 


enough in volume to increase bar 


mill backlogs to the heaviest point 
since the last half of June of this 
vear. Most mills are accepting busi- 
ness to be shipped at their con- 
venience, although efforts will be 
made to clear up orders at the pres- 
ent 1.95c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, base by 
the end of October. On Oct. 1 the 
$2 incredse becomes operative. 
Cleveland— Requirements for hot 
and cold-rolled bars have improved 
considerably, due to recent activity 
in the automotive industry. While 
demand from farm equipment manu- 
facturers in the Middle West was 
handicapped because of the drought. 
no such condition prevails here. The 
alloy bar market continues strong 
in view of heavy requirements from 
machine tool builders and auto 
partsmakers. Because of the price 
increase on hot-rolled and_ cold 
finished bars Oct. 1, considerable 
tonnage has been forced in. Some 
mills last week discontinued taking 
bars at the current prices. 
Chicago—Steel bar specifications 
are the heaviest in about two months, 
reflecting increased consumption as 
well as buying in anticipation of the 
Oct. 1 price advance. Automotive re- 
leases are increasing, while shipments 
to some farm implement plants also 
are heavier. Both of these industries 
are entering busier operating periods. 
A pickup in shipments of forging bars 
results from 
schedules. 


to a large extent 
expanding automotive 
Fourth quarter business is quoted 
910c. base. for billet steel bars, 1.95¢ 
for rail steel and 1.95c¢, Terre Haute 
and 2.00c, Chicago, for bar iron. 

New York 
tained with tonnage bolstered by lat: 
buying before the price advance. 

Philadelphia——Bar buying is heav) 
as consumers approach the Oct. 1 
deadline, when a $2 advance in com 
mercial and cold drawn bars becomes 
effective. Alloy bars are unchanged 
in price and moving briskly 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 78 


Business is well sus 


Pittsburgh —Inquiry for new spe 
cific plate projects has shown a de- 
cline over the last week. Fabricators 
have been content with working 
down their backlogs which are still 
of some sizable proportion and are 
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indicated by four, five, and even six- 
week delivery promises by the mills 
on plates. In the tank market West 
Virginia Water Service Co. is in- 
quiring for a 300-ton standpipe at 
Charleston, W. Va., and there is some 
prospect that the Waverly Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh, may still replace tanks 
damaged by fire several months ago. 
A number of inquiries are still cur- 
rent for single barges. Apparently 
there is some likelihood that the Hat- 
field Campbell Creek Coal Co., Cin- 
cinnati, which purchased 29 stand- 
ard steel coal barges last summer, 
may augment its fleet with an addi 
tional purchase. 

Cleveland—While there has been 
some demand for heavier gages, the 
requirements for the lighter grades 
out of stock, from stamping ma- 
chine and small press shops, pre 
Some plate fabricators 
still have difficulty in getting steel 
from the mills, which have been run 
ning close to capacity for some time 
now. Shipments this month compare 
favorably with August, in spite of 
the slackening in railroad buying. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


dominate. 


Chicago—Plate bookings are made 
up almost entirely of small lots, but 
the total is fairly heavy as a result 
of better activity among a diversified 
group of plate users. Both tank and 
line pipe fabrication is productive of 
only small tonnages. Shipments to 
freight car builders and fabricators 
continue heavy. 

New York—While there are im- 
portant exceptions, most plate mak 
ers report tonnage so far this month 
behind August. Resumption of the 
upward trend is expected in the final 
quarter. The recent appointment by 
the President of three of five mem 
bers to the marine commission to ad 
minister the ship subsidy act is re 
garded as likely to facilitate ship 
contracts over the remainder of the 
year. Export price on plates for ship 
ment to all countries except Canada 
has been advanced another dollar to 
1.775¢, f.a.s. 

Philadelphia 
be moving more slowly than most 
other major lines in this district 
Both railroad and shipbuilding re 
auirements have tapered off and 
tank construction is less active than 
a month ago. The trade expects 
some delay with regard to the plac 
ing of the steamer for the United 


Plates appear to 


States Lines, on which the New Yor! 
Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J., 
and the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Kearny, N. J., were the 
only two bidders whose bids were 
not comparable as each company 
submitted proposals on two decided 
ly different types. 

San Francisco The water and 
power department, Los Angeles, has 
placed 1750 tons of plates for a 24 
to 40-inch welded steel pipe line 


with Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co.. 
and Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. 
of that city. Bids will be opened on 
Oct. 21 for 6000 tons for a 30 to 
42-inch welded steel line for Everett, 
Wash.; on Oct. 13 for 4800 tons for 
a 27 to 36-inch welded steel line 
for Salem, Ore., and on Sept, 30 for 
500 tons for a 24-inch welded steel 
line for the Los Angeles water and 
power department. Spokane, Wash.. 
is in the market for 256 tons for a 
36-inch welded steel line. So far 
this year 104,350 tons have been 
placed, compared with only 36,130 
tons for the same period a year ago 


Contracts Placed 


850 tons, additional, 24 to 40-inch weld 
ed steel pipe, water and power depart 
ment, Los Angeles: total of 1750 tons 
allocated to Southwest Welding & 
Manufacturing Co. and Emsco Der 
rick & Equipment Co., Los Angeles 


315 tons, tank, Sewaren, N. J.. for 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Products 
Co., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 


Works, Chicago 

310 tons, three tanks, Rensselaer and 
Geneva, N. Y., for Shell Eastern Ps 
troleum Products Co., to Buffalo 
Tank Co., Buffalo 

290 tons, tank, Baltimore for Shell 
Kastern Petroleum Products Co.. to 
Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa 

120 tons, 20 pieces dredge pipe, Chi 
cago, for United States engineer, 
Kansas City, Mo., to Treadwell Con 
struction Co., Midland Pa 


Contracts Pending 


6000 tons 30 to 42-inch welded steel 
pipe, Everett, Wash.: bids Oct. 21 
500 tons 24-inch welded steel pipe 
water and power department, Los An 
geles, specification X-58: bids Sept. 30 
300 tons, standpipe, Charleston, W. Va 
for West Virginia Water Service Co 
26 tons, 36-inch welded steel pipe, Spo 


kane Wash : bids soon 
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Pittsburgh Early last week sheet 
producers began withdrawing from 
the market in accepting any more or 
ders for shipment at the present 
price on No. 24 gage hot-rolled an 
nealed sheets. This is the only sheet 
item which is affected by a price in 
crease in the fourth quarter. The ay 
erage of sheet mill operations tended 
higher last week, finding common 
black production at 70-75 per cent 
closely followed by full finished and 
valvanized sheet output 

Cleveland—-Demand for enamel 
ing sheets continues to predominate 
here, in view of the sustained ace 
tivity of the stove, refrigerator and 
air conditioning unit manufacturers 
The requirements for galvanized 
electrical and stainless steel sheets. 
while in secondary positions. have 
shown steady improvement since the 








first of the month. Mills continue to 
operate at capacity. Some have been 
out of the market for some time now 
on third quarter deliveries. This 
condition has caused many consum- 
ers to order well in advance, not 
because of the price increase on 
some grades but rather to obtain 
a preferred delivery position on the 
books. 

Chicago—-Sheet mills are experi- 
encing difficulty in satisfying cus- 
tomers’ shipping requests, and with 
automotive requirements expanding, 
deliveries are expected to increase 
further during coming weeks. Last 
week producers discontinued the ac 
ceptance of additional business in 
hot-rolled annealed sheets at current 
prices, and on new business are quot 
ing the $2 a ton advance which be 
comes effective Oct. 1. Some mills 
have accumulated backlogs of as 
much as 10 weeks on certain descrip 
tions of sheets. 

New York 
fore the year is over they will be al 
locating leading 
sheet sellers now are asking cus- 


Anticipating that be 
tonnages, some 


tomers to prepare estimates of their 
requirements for the final quarter. 
Notwithstanding the fact protective 
buying on hot-rolled annealed virtu- 
ally is over, sheet demand continues 
strong. On cold finished some sellers 
are booked into November. 

Philadelphia——While active, sheet 
specifications are not as heavy as a 
fortnight ago. This may be due in 
part to the fact that protective cover 
ing on hot-rolled annealed sheets is 
about over. Most leading producers 
are now out of the market on this 
grade at third quarter prices. Radio 
manufacturers are requiring some 
what less tonnage. The Art Metal 
Construction Co., Washington, D. C., 
is low on a large metal filing equip 
ment and shelving job for the de 
partment of interior. The company’s 
bid for all equipment erected in 
place was $339,771. 

Buffalo 
tive with larger releases expected in 


Demand for sheets is ac 


the near future on automotive ton 
xe, Other consumers have been in 
market actively and operations 
of hand and strip mills are on a 
scale which is close to their capacity 





Cincinnati—Sheet demand is ac 
tive, resulting in building of back 
logs for the next quarter. Delivery on 
cold-rolled has already been ad 
vanced to six weeks. The steelmaking 
level is at the peak for the year, with 
one interest employing all open 
hearths and lifting rolling sched 
ules to practical capacity. Demand 
for the automobile trade is much 
heavier, 

St. Louis 
tributors of sheets report business 
holding up well, both in point of new 
ordering and specifications on prior 


Producers and dis- 
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contracts. Fourth-quarter needs are 
appearing in larger volume from 
week to week. 


P; 
Pipe Prices Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Absence of line pipe 
orders in September proved a depress- 
ing effect on total tonnage in tubular 
products received by mills in this dis- 
trict, who booked in aggregate at 
least 22,000 tons in two line pipe 
jobs in August. Only the 9000-ton 
line for the Godfrey Cabot Co. still 
remains near the contract stage. Oil 
country goods appear to be in steady 
demand, as do mechanical tubing and 
standard pipe. 

Cleveland Standard wrought 
pipe continues in active demand for 
industrial expansion and repair 
work. Considerably more tonnage 
is now going into new homes than 
two or three months ago. Require- 
ments for seamless tubing from 
automobile and furniture manufac- 
turers have shown steady improve- 
ment. Jobbers’ stocks are moving 
satisfactorily. No weakness in prices 
has been noted. The United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
was recently awarded a water main 
job at Painesville, O., involving 120 
cons. A similar project requiring the 
same tonnage for Upper Sandusky, 
O., was awarded to James B. Clow 
& Son Co., Cleveland. 

Chicago—Despite sustained  ship- 
ments of cast pipe against old orders, 
producers still have moderate back- 
logs and anticipate continued active 
deliveries for at least the next 30 
days. Seasonal factors will restrict 
pipe laying later in the year, but in 
the meantime a fair amount of orders 
and inquiries are in prospect. Prices 
continue steady. 

New York—-The cast pipe market 
was extremely quiet last week. No 
announcement was made on the two 
160-ton projects still pending, nor 
were any inquiries for sizable ton 
nages made. 

Youngstown, 
Sheet & Tube Co. is reported to have 


oO. Youngstown 


sold 12,500 tons of skelp for ship- 
ment to Canada before the end of 
the 1936 navigation season. Of this 
10,000 tons will go to Page-Hershey 
Tubes Ltd., Welland, Ont., and 2500 
tons to Montreal. The price paid was 
$1.30. Belgian makers have with- 
drawn former quotations of $1, and 
there will be considerable more busi- 
ness of this type placed. 
San Francisco Third 
cast iron pipe award of the year 
has just been placed. Los Angeles 
let 4068 tons as follows: 2043 tons 
of 16 to 24-inch to American Cast 


largest 


Iron Pipe Co., and 2025 tons of the 
same diameter to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co. Vallejo, Calif. 
placed 129 tons of 2 to 10-inch with 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe (Co 
and United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. Bids have been opened on 540 
tons of 4 and 6-ineh for Garland. 
Utah. 

Philadelphia 
buying is the heaviest in months, Ip 
line pipe a new development is the 
approval of a 92-mile gas line of 14- 
inch pipe from Pennsylvania into 
Rochester, N. Y., for the Cabot Gas 
Corp. Approximately 12,000 tons wil] 
be required. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1068 tons, 16 to 24-inch, Los An. 
geles, allocated as follows: American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala 
2043 tons, United States Pipe @& 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N, J., 2025 
tons. 

129 tons, 2 to 10-inches, Vallejo, Calif, 
allocated as follows: 65 tons to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur. 
lington, N. J., and 64 tons to Pa- 
cific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Pro- 
vo, Utah. 

120 tons, 8-inch, for water main at 
Painesville, O., to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

120 tons, 8-inch, for water main at Up- 
per Sandusky, O., to James B. Clow & 
Son Co., Cleveland. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


540 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Garland, Utah: 
bids opened. 

100 tons, fittings, Chicago Hansel] 
Eleock Co.. Chicago. low 


Commercial pipe 


Transportation 
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Railroad equipment and track ma 
terial markets remain quiet, but 
prospective business is heavy. Addi- 
tional freight car buying now under 
consideration has yet to appear in 
the form of definite inquiries. Acces 
sory buying probably will continue 
light for several weeks because of 
heavy coverage prior to the Sept. 1 
price advance. 

Bus orders booked were heavy this 
week, 67 more coaches being placed 
by the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Co., Boston, with American 
Car & Foundry, making a total of 
240 buses. American Car & Found- 
ry is also building 27 additional 
coaches for the Transit Co. of Harris- 
burg, Pa., for a total of 71 scheduled 

The relaying rail market at Pitts 
burgh presents a mixed picture by 
comparing it with the remelting 
scrap market. Inasmuch as new rails 
have not advanced in price this year 
and scrap rails have gone up around 
$4 to $5 a ton, relaying rail dealers 
have been caught in a tigbt market 
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the situation. The market on relaying 
’ipe rails at Pittsburgh on a gross ton For every type oy furnace 
lif. basis remains quoted unchanged at y 


‘ith $28 for 20 to 45 pound sections; $25 ~ 
Co for 45 to 50-pound sections; $26 on WEY ILA D or SMALL 


dry 50 to 60-pound rails, around $25.50 


40 for 70 to 75-pound, and $26 for 80 to ARMSTRONG’S BRICK ASSURES FULLEST. 


9)-pound. 


nd, 
pe Car Orders Placed Cc 
! ; ' 
+ Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas, 10 
ome dump cars; bids asked. 
14- Kansas City Southern, seven hundred 
nto fifty 50-ton box cars and one hundred 
yas to 200 70-ton hoppers; bids’ being 
vill taken. 
Union Railroad Co., subsidiary of the 


United States Steel Corp., one hun- 
dred 70-ton gondolas, to the Ralston 
Steel Car Co., Columbus, O 


sn. Rail Orders Pending 






la., Santa Fe Railroad, 90,000 tons rails, dis- 

‘ tribution to be announced soon 

)25 

Ft Buses Booked 

ed American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 

=i New York: Six 28-passenger and two 

in 36-passenger for Santa Fe _ Trails, 

~ Wichita, Kans.; eight 30-passenger 
for Brooklyn Bus Corp., Brooklyn, N. 

at Y.; five 35-passenger for Boston Ele- 

pe vated Railway Co., Boston; ten 35- 
passenger for Baltimore Transit Co., 

p- taltimore; one  30-passenger for 

& Scranton Transit Co., Scranton, Pa.; 
one 36-passenger for Penn-Ohio Coach 
Lines, Akron, O.; sixty-seven 35-pas- st ste 
senger for Eastern Mass. Street Rail- located bi harging floor- 
way Co., Boston; two 34-passenger for with Armstrong's N-16 Insulating Br 

h: Blue Way Lines Inc., Springfield, ~ ~~ 
Mass.; two 28-passenger for Missouri, Ar Ricnt—Triple-Control Hump hard 

Tl Kansas, Oklahoma Coach Lines, Tul- furnace, made by Leeds and Northrup ¢ 
sa, Okla.; 27 coaches, powered with “pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Armstrong's EF-22 
Hall-Scott horizontal engines, for In ting Fire Brick guard the highly 
Transit Co. of Harrisburg, Harris- porrant ce the photo wendy : , < 
burg. Pa. is 


Twin Coach Co., Kent. O.: One 23- 
passenger for Miami ‘Transit Co 


1 Miami, Fla.; five 37-passenger and R M STRONG’S High 
23 * for Kansas City 


ins 





ences ewe ae ‘ Temperature Products 

Public Service Co., Kansas City, 3 a . : - . , pe 

Mo.: fifteen 30-passenger for San meet the insulation require 2600° F., respectively. These 

Antonio Public Service Co., San ments of every tvpe of furnace. brick are made with technical 
a- Antonio, Tex.; fifteen 30-passenger y _— ; : ; 

‘ : , the ath eae , 7 SS ‘are . aS- 
ty Wiens Wahaca mabhin Geceina Ca, Whe ther insulation Is mM ded expertnes ind care which as 
ij New Orleans: one 385-passenger for fora large open hearth furnace, sure uniformity and accurate 

Railway Equipment & Realty Co., or for use at a critical point in sizing. Moreover, repeated test- 
Pr Oakland, Calif.; fifteen 31-passen- f all h: “de ae f i ae Bags | - t] . ; . t] 
in ger for Spokane United Railways, a sma lracninyg urna eC, mY Kee ps i¢ m ( onsis en y up 
se: Spokane: seven 25-passenger tor there Ss an Armstrong Brick to to Armstrong S rigid specifica 
ji Gray Coach Lines, ‘Toronto, Ont. ; do the job efficiently! tions for quality. 
lt one 23-passenger for Burlingtor ‘ f : 4 E : 
of Rapid Transit Co., Burlington, Vt.; Armstrong's complete line Use of Armstrong’s Brick 
1 twelve 23-passenger for Tri-City of High Temperature Products provides accurate temperature 
Railway Co. of lowa, Davenport, . - é . > : ; 
la.: twelve 28-passenser for Tri- includes: Armstrong's N-16, control, savings in fuel, and 
is City Railway Co. of Illinois, Dav N-20, and <A-25 Insulating speeding up ol production. 
enpor a.: e 81-passenger for : 4 : . . ° 
‘d nport, la.; fiv ae tit ng r vd Brick for temperatures up to \\ rite today tor the free, illus- 
ot Birmingham Electric Co., Birming : ; i . : ca ‘ 
ham. Ala. 1600°, 2000°, and 2500° F., trated booklet, “‘Armstroneg’s 
n es respectively, behind the re High Temperature Products.” 
‘ fractory; and Armstrong's EF Armstrong Cork Products Co.. 
' Cold Finished 22 and EF-26 Insulating Fire suilding Materials Dji- 
i : . : . . “at -~ rr 
Brick for use without fire brick vision, 985 Concord St., 
é- + Ynishe -rices age 79 . : 
' oe Pee Pees, Ses protection up to 2200° and Lancaster, Penna. 
i Pittsburgh As the third quar- 


ter expires, buying of cold-finished 

carbon steel bars has been so heavy ,) 

g , eae : : > 
“ that producing mills’ backlogs are rims ron y s 
. the highest for any period of the < 
z year. Much of this tonnage cannot 


be shipped by Oct. 15 and in many 
eases by Nov. 1, but inasmuch as HIGH TEMPERATURE PRODUCTS 


t many orders were entered for ship 
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ment at ‘mills’ convenience,’ the 
likelihood that backlogs would be re- 
duced within the next month to six 
weeks seems extremely strong. On 
all business not placed before Oct. 1 
the advanced market of 2.25c, base, 
Pittsburgh, becomes operative. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, 
The 
steel 
district to 
mal stocks 


Page 79 


integrated 
Pittsburgh 
own nor- 

material 


inability of many 
producers in the 

build up their 
of semifinished 
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is still prevalent and cases where cer- 
tain finishing departments have been 
obliged to close for lack of semifin- 
ished steel have been reported, one 
tube mill in that district being forced 
to close down two days on this ac- 
count last week. Where possible, 
some integrated producers are ar- 
ranging with other sources for semi- 
finished supplies, and in other cases, 
have forced to withdraw from 
the open market on such items as 
billets, rods, sheet bars, and tube 
rounds. From a price standpoint 
the market is firm, with $30, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, per gross ton, being 


been 


PAGE Hwi-tTensile’C’ Shielded 
Arc Welding Electrodes 


... for speed, high 
ductility, and high 
tensile strength 
requirements... 


@ Especially designed for 
shielded arc welding in all posi- 
tions. Page Hi-Tensile “‘C”’ isa 
welding electrode of particu- 
larly high merit... .It is smooth- 
flowing, has a low spatter and 
slag loss and permits of high 
speed welding in all positions. 
.. . Welds made with Page Hi- 
Tensile ‘‘C’’ stand rigid inspec- 
tions and tests for elongation, 
tensile strength, resistance to 


impact and fatigue. . . . Com- 





plete information regarding the tech- 
nical characteristics of Page Hi- 
Tensile “‘C’’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Your local Page distributor 
can give prompt service from ample 
warehouse stock. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


fr» Monessen, Pennsylvania 


In Business for Your Safety 


‘aipe? \ District Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 


PAGE Welding WIRE 








quoted on sheet bars, rerolling bij- 
lets, and slabs, and $38 to $40 the 
respective wire rod bases. In sheet 
bars, billets and slabs a $2 a ton agq- 
vance from the former level becomes 
effective Oct. 1. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh——A 15-cent per keg ad- 
vance in all three quantity bases on 
cut nails has become effective, mak. 


ing the carload lot price now $2.99 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with the 


market on less carloads (five kegs or 
more $3.20, Pittsburgh, and legs 
than five $3.35, Pittsburgh. 
The advanced prices become effective 
shipments against  lower- 
Oct. 1. In the 
carload purchases a 20-cent 
allowance to the carload 
permitted, with a 10 per 


kegs, 


on all 
priced contracts on 
case of 

per keg 


jobbers is 


cent discount on all extras, whereas 
less than carload quantities to ear- 
load jobbers take a 10-cent deduc- 


tion to the carload jobber but with 
no discount on any extra. Cut nail 
continue unchanged at $1.60 
for electric galvanizing, $2 
galvanizing or hot 


extras 
per keg 


per keg for hot 


zine coating, and $3.50 per keg for 
special hardening extra. 
Cleveland While no. definite 


wire products has 
been announced for fourth quarter, 
some feel that an increase is in order, 
especially for nails. With the _ pos- 
sible exception of some jobbers, very 
little speculative buying has been note 


price policy on 


from miscellaneous consumers of 
merchant and manufacturing wire 
Mills report normal delivery condi 
tions on all grades. The resumption 
of automotive activity has stimu- 
lated demand considerably here 
with the result that September 
should compare favorably wit! 
August. 

New York——As the wire trade 


awaits announcement of fourth quar- 
increased ac- 
tively on the that there 
may be an advance over the present 


buying has 


possibility 


ter prices, 


temporary schedule 


Strip 
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adjustments 
hot- 


Pittsburgh— Certain 
in pickling and oiling 


rolled strip steel are expected to be 


extras on 


announced shortly by sellers, likely 
on the widths 


inches of 


involving changes 
12 1/16 to 23 15/16 


from 

12 gage and thicker, as well as 13, 

14, 15 and 16 gages. In the main, 

changes would conform with the re- 
STEEL 
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ductions announced for effect Oct. 1 
on No. 24 hot-rolled annealed sheets. 
As previously reported, the base 
price on hot-rolled strip steel con- 
tinues unchanged at 1.95c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for fourth-quarter ship- 
ment, likewise does cold-rolled strip 
at 2.60c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land. There is more volume buying 
in evidence in today’s market, with 
orders running to larger size indi- 
vidually and being more frequent. 

Cleveland— Mills are operating at 
capacity in an effort to make some 
headway against steadily mounting 
backlogs. Narrow sheets have shown 
greatest activity here, but with the 
resumption of automotive require- 
ments the contrast in demand be- 
tween wide and narrow’ widths 
steadily has lessened. The rather 
recent advance in high carbon cold- 
rolled strip has had little effect in 
stimulating new business. The im- 
portant factors in this connection 
are the tied-up delivery situation in 
most mills and the constantly im- 
proving general business conditions. 

Chicago—Strip specifications are 
steady in most directions, with 
further improvement noted in auto- 
motive releases. Consumption cf 
both hot and cold-rolled by miscel- 
laneous users has shown little change 
the past several weeks, but fourth 
quarter is expected to develop gains. 
Backlogs are heaviest in cold-rolled 
material. Fairly prompt delivery can 
be effected by some producers on hot- 
rolled. Prices are steady. 

Philadelphia—Narrow strip busi- 
ness still lags, although holding to 
the rate of the past several weeks. 
Prices are steady with no change for 
fourth quarter. 


Tin Plate 
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Pittsburgh—More tin plate orders 
with rush’ specifications attachec 
have been appearing in the market 
over the past week, doubtless intend- 
ed for packers’ cans to accommodate 
the last tomato and fruit packs. Tin 
plate producers report the delivery 
situation as being less acute. The 
market at $5.25 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, is without change, and 
tin mill sizes of black sheets are 
quoted 2.75c for the 28 gage base, 
Pittsburgh. No early decline from an 
unchanged rate of 90 per cent opera- 
tions is indicated. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
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parison for the first half of Septem- 
ber is expected to be better than for 
the month as a whole, since business 
turned upward during the latter part 
of August. 

Various railroad and freight car 
builders continue among the leading 
users here, although tractor and 
farm implement manufacturers are 
busier following the summer let- 
down. Occasional gains in specifica- 
tions from jobbers reflect a_pick- 
up in miscellaneous consumption. 
Fourth quarter contracting is fairly 
active, with current prices being ex- 
tended. 





Cold Drawn 

Turned and Polished 
Drawn, Ground, Polished 
Turned, Ground, Polished 


Shapes 
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Pittsburgh——Bids are wanted Oct. 
9 at Harrisburg, Pa., on the follow- 
ing fabricated structural steel for 
State bridges: 448 tons, Center- 
Clearfield counties; 339 tons, Indiana 
county; 194 tons, Cambria county, 
and 249 tons of steel sheet piling for 
Bradford county. Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works has taken a 400-ton state 
bridge at Washington, Pa., and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., a 240-ton overpass 





THE quality of B & L Cold Finished Shafting is brought out 


in the making. 


experience and methods of 


ordinate in a single purpose: 


Machines of modern design, men of mature 
close laboratory control, co- 


To produce a prime material 


that measures up to the B & L standards of uniformity, 


straightness, concentricity 


and size tolerances. 


Manu- 


facturers who build precision into their products depend 


upon B & L Steel Shafting for accuracy and economy in 


fabrication, for fine running qualities and long service life 


in the finished equipment. 


B & L engineers. 


Refer your shafting problems to 


Descriptive folder sent on request. 


We are exhibiting at the American 
Metal Exposition at Cleveland, Oct. 


19 to 23. 


Cold Drawn Bars Shafting 


Space F-20 


Screw Stock Alloy Steels 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 79 BLISS& LAUGHLIN. IN Ge 
: : ; lv 


HARVEY. ILL. Srales Offices in Ml Principal Cities BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Specifications continue moderate 
heavier than a month ago. The com: 
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in McKean county, Pennsylvania. Ferguson Co., Cleveland contractor, Awards include 2000 tons of piling 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has closed on awarded the storage warehouse job for the Saverton, Mo., dam. ; 
500 tons for a coal tipple at Holden, for the McCall Publishing Co. at Boston—Announcement of low bidq- ’ 
W. Va., for the Island Creek Coal Co. Dayton, O., totaling 180 tens, to the ders on bridge projects in Maine fea. 5 
Cleveland Shape mills ap- Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co., Pitts- tured the market here last week. 
parently have made some headway burgh. Bids are now out for the Boston Bridge Co., Boston, is low ; 
against backlogs, for some _ fab second bidding on the Ashtabula and on two projects, one involving 176 
ricators report receiving shipments Ottawa county bridges, totaling a tons for the Ballseye bridge, Bangor, 
sooner than expected. Total require- little over 1000 tons. These are due and the other 200 tons at Liming. : 
ments for structural materials con- Sept. 29. ton-Standish. Harris Structural 
tinue in good volume, but individual Chicago Structural inquiries are Steel Co., New York, is low on the 5 
orders average well under 100 tons headed by 4500 tons for two Detroit New County road bridge at Biddeford 
Bids went in Sept. 24, for the new housing projects, while 1500 tons will involving 247 tons. r 
warehouse of Libbey Glass Co., To be required for alterations and addi- New York—A slackening in the 
: : number of inquiries for structura] 


involving 855 tons H K tions to a local industrial museum. . 
shapes and a sudden falling off of 4 


bookings were highlights of the mar- 
ket last week. All the jobs placed 4 
were of small tonnages. However, 
| as compensation for this, several jobs 


ledo, 





involving sizable tonnages are near- ; 
ing the closing stage. Oltmer Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J. is low bid 
der at $192,011 for 1600 tons of 3 
shapes for the armory at Teaneck, 
New e 
Philadelphia Structural activity ° 
still lags, with bridge work outstand- 
ing. This latter includes several 
fair size bridges for the states of 3 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
largest single project is a proposed 
4600-ton toll bridge between Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., and Easton, Pa., for - 
which plans are expected out early 
next month, 
San Francisco Shape awards » 
; : ya | were the largest in over a month and 
= aggregated 3534 tons, bringing the 
bY | be E M E N E x Pp R E ~ total for the year to 137,836 tons as - 
s : xy x Lar aie PL compared with only 78,404 tons for 
T hi E | R Pp R E I E a ) N Cc E the corresponding period in 1935 
Bids on the federal building, Los An- 9! 
geles, involving close to 20,000 tons, 
ave 1 : > Ye 5 
MHYODAY, in mills throughout the world, wire ak oe ne Ta ems 
men are actually lopping dollars-per-ton off - 2¢ 
rod baking costs through the use of Morrison Shape Contracts Placed 
equipment. Savings that range as high as fifty os 
percent are not uncommon—combinations of 2000 tons, piling, Mississippi river dam 
greatly accelerated production at lower tonnage ee ee teacher igh ate Boa 18 
costs. Morrison savings go further than this. tion Co., Kansas City, Mo., general 
Control of baking conditions is held within amaz- contractor. ran 18 
es ° ° : is 885 tons, embedded parts, TVA require : 
ingly accurate limits with perfect ease. Drawing csant G656t, Tada Gas Senate 
operations are facilitated through absolute uni- see, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co ; 
formity of rod. Wire men who have seen Morrison Milwaukee 18 
° ° . . . 600 tons, warehouse addition for the 
equipment are enthusiastic over it—as over any- federal printing department, Wash- 
thing that puts extra dollars into their pockets. ington, awarded through Charles H 1§ 














Shape Awards Compared = 


Other Morrison equipment is designed for annealing, 





heat-treating, and galvanizing; tank and pot heating; and Tons 1b 
other industrial process heating applications utilizing the Week ended Sept. 28 ..... _ 12,626 
recirculating forced convection method. *Week ended Sept. 18 ........ 86,937 

Week ended Sept. 11 ........ 19,305 2 

This week, 1985. ................ 28,550 se 
AORRISON Weekly average, 1935. ........ 17,081 

Weekly average, 1936 ........ 22,859 | 

XNGINEEREY Weekly average, August .... 28,225 14) 

| Total to date, 1935 ............ 634,400 | 

Total to date, 1936 ............ 891,534 . 

Morrison Engineering Co., Inc. | “Revised. U 

5005 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Tompkins, that city, to an unnamed 
fabricator. 

560 tons, bridge, Dexter county, Texas, 
to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

525 tons, coal tipple, Harrisburg, IIlL., 
to Pan-American Bridge Co., New 
Castle, Ind. 

500 tons, bridge, Butler county, Ken. 
tucky, to Vincennes Steel Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

500 tons, Keeshin motor terminal, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

500 tons, buildings for Western district 
high school, Los Angeles, to Pacific 
Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

500 tons, coal tipple, Holden, W. Va., 
for Island Creek Coal Co., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

475 tons, New York state highway 
bridge, Hankins, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, Pennsylvania state highway 
bridge, Washington, Pa., to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, stockyard building, VPitts- 
burgh, for Pittsburgh Stockyards, to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

390 tons, two bridges near Globe, Ariz., 
to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

350 tons, police court building, Wash- 
ington, awarded through  Consoli- 
dated Engineering Co., Baltimore, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

310 tons, building for Waldren Drug 
Co., Miami, Fla., to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala.; noted 
in Steel, Sept. 21, for unstated 
buyer. 

290 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge, 
awarded through Hemp Bros., Camp 
Hill, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
sethlehem, Pa. 

250 tons, state highway bridge, Harp- 
er, W. Va., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

240 tons, overpass, McKean county, 
Pennsylvania, for state highway de- 
partment, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

232 tons, Hayfield pumping building, 
metropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles, to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

200 tons, St. Barnabas hospital addition, 
Newark, N. J., to A. Smith & Sons, 
Irvington, N. J. 

200 tons, postoffice, Gary, Ind., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


190 tons, service building, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, to R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detroit. 


185 tons, Tennessee state highway bridge 
WPGM 37-D, Campbell county, to 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

182 tons, invitation 816, Treasury depart- 
ment, San Bernardino, Calif., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

180 tons, storage warehouse for the 
McCall Publishing Co., Dayton, O., to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

170 tons, Celanese Corp. building, Am- 
celle, Md., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

154 tons, sheet piling, bureau of recla- 
mation, invitation A-42,074-A, Pot- 
holes, Calif., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, buildings for Washington, 
Berendo and State street schools, Los 
Angeles, to Kyle Steel Construction 
Co., Los Angeles. 

145 tons, Pennsylvania state highway 
bridge, Armstrong county, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh 

135 tons, D & RGW underpass, Helper, 

Utah, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
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133 tons, crossing, Las Vegas, Nev., to 
Judson-Pacific Co., San Francisco. 
125 tons, bridge R-276-C, Lawrence 
county, Mississippi, to Austin Bros. 

Bridge Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

113 tons, crossing, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., to unnamed interest. 

110 tons, New York state highway bridge 
RC-3816, Allegheny county, to Lacka- 
wanna Steel Construction Corp., Buf- 
falo. 

105 tons, bridge, Fort Peck, Mont., to 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Equipment 
Co., Minneapolis. 

102 tons, state bridge, Guernsey coun- 
ty, Ohio, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, school, Montgomery, N. Y, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Chi 


cago, through John W. Ryan Co 


New York. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


20,000 tons, Federal building, Los An 
geles; bids postponed from Sept. 15 
to Sept. 29. 

4500 tons, two housing projects, I 
troit. 

3000 tons, addition to tin plate plant, 
Yorkville, O., for Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va 

1600 tons, armory, Teaneck, N. J.; 
Oltmer Iron Works, Jersey City, 

1500 tons, alterations and addition 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago; bids to Chicago park dis- 
trict board, Oct. 13. 
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800 tons, coal tipple, Stony Gap, Va., 
for General Coal Corp. 
800 tons, buildings for 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 
646 tons, state highway bridge, Ottawa 
county, Ohio; bids Sept. 29. 
500 tons, public school No. 162, 
lyn, N. Y.; Lundin-Halwer 


Libby Glass 


Brook- 
Corp., 


New York, low on general contract 

448 tons, fabricated structural steel, 
through truss bridge, Center-Clear- 
field counties, Pennsylvania; bids 
to state highway department, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Oct. 9. Included, 52 
tons of plain steel bars. 


400 tons, state highway bridge, Ashta 
bula county, Ohio; bids Sept. 29 
truss bridges, In 
Farris 


$39 tons, 


diana 


two pony 
county, Pennsylvania; 
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Pittsburgh, low on 
Sept. 18 letting at $102,570.64. In- 
cluded, 57 tons of plain steel bars. 

320 tons, temporary bridge, Westchester 
avenue, Bronx, New York; Centaur 
Construction Co., New York, low. 

300 tons, alterations to building on 
Thirty-fourth street, New York. 

300 tons, United States government 
project, Laurel Homes, Cincinnati 


Engineering Co., 


270 tons, school, Francis Assisi, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

265 tons, passageway and canopy, con- 
tract No. 70, Triborough authority, 


New York; bids Oct, 1. 

250 tons, stock house, German Brew- 
ing Co., Cumberland, Md. 

249 tons, steel sheet piling, state high- 
way work, Bradford county, Penn- 


Gave Power-- Save Maintenance 
and Replacement Costs 


USE LINK-BELT 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARING UNITS 





@ For lower power consumption, longer service life, better 
appearance, less lubrication, minimum plant maintenance 
expense — standardize on the Link-Belt line of anti-friction 
bearings in modern streamlined mountings. 


Send for new 208-page book 1500 covering the 
complete Link-Belt power transmission line — bear- 
shafting, collars, pulleys, 
Use the coupon. 


ings, take-ups, clutches, 


grease cups, etc. 


LINK-BELT 
EQUIPMENT 








sylvania; bids to state highway de. 
partment, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct, 9 
247 tons, New County bridge, Bidde. 
ford, Me.; Harris Structural Stee} 
Co., New York, low. 
234 tons, Middlebridge, 
Pittsburgh-Desmoines 
Pittsburgh, low. 
200 tons, bridge, Limington-Standish, 
Me.; Boston Bridge Co., Boston, low 
200 tons, piling, completion of Missis. 
sippi river dam, Alton, III. 


Dresden, Me 
Steel Co.. 


198 tons, through truss bridge, Bed. 
ford county, Pennsylvania; Reed & 
Kuhn, Elysburg, Pa., low on Sept 


18 letting at $63,956.63. 


19 tons of plain steel bars 


Included 


194 tons, fabricated structural stee] 
pony truss bridge, Cambria county 


Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct 
9 Included, 33 tons of plain stee] 
bars. 

18S tons, bridge, Kittitas 
Washington; bids Oct. 6 

180 tons, naval militia armory, Cam. 
den, N. J.: bids rejected. 

170 tons, Ballseye bridge, Bangor, Me 
soston Bridge Co., Boston, low. 


county, 


157 tons, through truss bridge, Bed- 
ford county, Pennsylvania; West. 
wood Construction Co., Pittsburgh 


low on Sept. 18 letting at $49,024.58 
Included, 26 tons of plain steel bars 
150 tons, Grammercy cinema, 127 East 


Twenty-third street, New York. 
100 tons, apartment, Fort Washing- 
ton, Long Island. 


100 tons, warehouse and store build- 
ing, for Woodrum Co., Charleston 
W. Va.; Walker, Tucker & Patti 


son, Charleston, W. Va., architect 
100 tons, building for Daily News, Me 
Keesport, Pa. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—By inference of pro- 
ducers, the price of new billet steel 
bars for fourth quarter has been re- 
affirmed at the present level of 2.05c, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as quoted by dis- 
tributors for cut lengths in carload 
lots. Eastern producers and those at 
Birmingham, Ala., have preceded 
this announcement to the same effect 
Pennsylvania state highway lettings 
continue weekly. 

Cleveland— General run of miscel- 
tonnage for reinforcing bil- 
mills here 
enough 


prices 


laneous 
let bars continues to tax 
While there 
heavy tonnage 
no sign of weakness has been noted 
Jobbers’ stocks remain normal. Very 


has not been 


really to test 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 

Week ended Sept. 25 11,353 
Week ended Sept. 18 8,834 
Week ended Sept. 14.. 3,827 
This week, 1935 6,493 
Weekly average, 1935 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936 6,791 
Weekly average, August 7,011 
Total to date, 1935 267,451 
Total to date, 1936 264,844 
STEEL 











little forward buying has been done 
A negligible amount of mesh _ is 
going into road repair work, but this 
condition is expected to be 
early this fall, in view of the pro 
posed state work. 
Chicago——-Concrete bar awards ar: 
topped by 1050 tons for the comple 
tion of the outer drive link here. An 
building calling for 350 


200 post 


reversed 


industrial 


tons and tons for a Gary 


office constitute other leading 
awards. Shipments against old or- 
ders remain heavy and mill de- 
liveries still are deferred several 
weeks. While prices are being re- 
affirmed, some irregularity still per- 
sists. 

New York—-Lettings of concrete 
reinforcing bars were heavy last 
week, compared with the 200 tons 


placed the week previous. The larg- 
est award, 3000 tons, was booked by 
Concrete Steel Co., New York, for 
the Williamsburg slum clearance 
project known as Ten Eyck houses 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Prices remained 
firm. 

Philadelphia 
mand continues 
in the few outstanding 
one for approximately 700 tons for a 
6-story warehouse for the North 
American Warehousing Co., this city, 
on which general contractors bids 
will be opened Oct. 1. Among the few 
sizable orders are 1725 tons for a 
government warehouse in Washing- 
ton, the business going to a district 
seller. Billet steel bar prices appear 
reasonably steady. 

San Francisco——Reinforcing 
lettings were the highest since the 
middle of July and &724 
booked, bringing the aggregate for 
the year to 192,934 tons, compared 
with 179,811 tons for the same pe- 
riod last year. Unnamed interests 
took 1200 tons for the Federal jail 
Pedro, Calif. Bids have just 
1000 tons for the 
Pier No. 19, San 


business exceeds 


Reinforcing bar de- 
sluggish. Included 
inquiries is 


bar 


tons were 


at San 
been opened on 
substructure of 
Francisco. Pending 
17,000 tons, 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


3000 tons, new billet steel bars, Williams- 


burg slum clearance (Ten Eyck 
houses) Brooklyn, N. Y., to Concrete 
Steel Co., Philadelphia; this is for 


substructures additional to 200-ton 


award to Concrete Steel Co., noted 
in STEEL, Sept. 21. 
1725 tons, warehouse addition, federal 


printing department, Washington, 
awarded through Charles H. Tomp- 
kins, Washington, to the Rosslyn Iron 
& Steel Co., Rosslyn, Va. 


1200 tons, Federal jail, San Pedro, 
Calif., to unnamed interest 

1050 tons, completion of outer drive 
link, Chicago to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.: W. E. O'Neil Con- 
Struction Co., Chicago, general con- 
tractor. 

600 tons, bridge, Port Arthur, Tex., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. through Tavlor-Fichter 
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Construction Co., New York $1( mah county, Oregon, to unname 


tons pending 
Atlas Cement 20 ton Berendo junior high schoxc 


x00 tons, silos, Universal 





Are COLD DRAWN STEEL 
wilh a Chemical and 


In our own warehouses, as well as those of our 





cox 


ee 


distributors, you will find thousands of bars and 
shapes in hundreds of classifications—each one 
ticketed with a complete record of its chemical 


and physical characteristics. 


made to meet 


Every bar is a ‘'thoroughbred" . . . 
any given requirements . the one best steel 
to meet your most exacting specifications in cold 


drawn steel why Wyckoff is your logical 


specification, always. 


Co., Independence, Kans., to Carnegie Los Angeles, to Soule Ste: 1 Co Los 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago A! 1eS 
500 tons, buildings for Western dis a00 tone, Warenoum ro Union Pacific 
telct thish aehesl Les Anacles. to raerene, Los Angeles, to unnamed 
Concrete Engineering Co Los An a she} al = 
cake ) ons bureau of reclamation, i 
: Vitation 358,311-A, Odair, Wash to 
350 tons, building, General Mills Inc Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. Pa 
Chicago, to Concrete Engineering Co -01 tons, schedule 7473, Mare Island 
Chicago. Calif., to Soule Steel Co., San Fran 
340 tons, Sixth avenue subway. route cisco 
101, section 8, New York, to Beth 200 tons, postoffice, Gary, Ind., to Calu 
lehem Steel Co.. sjethlehem, Pa, met Steel Co., Chicago 
through Carlton Co In¢ New 176 tons, bureau of reclamation. invi 
oo 1 ork tation 44,100-A, Earp, Calif., to he 
335 tons, Ross Island bridge, Multno public Steel Corp., Cleveland 





WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pe 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Iil. 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
Turned and Polished Shafting Turned and Ground Shafting 
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150 tons, high school, Tujunga, Calif OS5-A \-42,084-A and <A-42,086-A, tion A-42,090-A, Laguna, Colo bids 
to Concrete Engineering Co., Los Potholes, Calif.; bids opened opened li 
Angeles 700 tons, six story warehouse, flat 156 tons, bridge, Ocean avenue at Santa ra 

110 tons, Sixty-sixth street school, Los slab construction, North American Ana river, Orange county, California ) 
Angeles, to Consolidated Steel Corp Warehousing Co., Philadelphia; gen- bids opened . 
Los Angeles eral contractors bids to be opened 100 tons or over, Woodrum Co. stor ti 

100 tons, Rockland State hospital ‘ Oct : : , - ; Charleston, W. Va.:; bids received e 
building, Orangeburg, N. Y., to 387 tons, Riverside drive-Victory a 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Ine boulevard croming for Los An- y 


geles; bids Sept. 30. 


New York, through Turner Con- ? 
F . 288 tons, relining tunnel on Zion na- 


seas le fork ; 2 
truction Co., New York. tional park road, Utah; bids opened. 
209 tons, seawall, Newport Beach, Calif.; Ig ron h 


Reinforcing Steel Pending bids rejected and new bide Oct. 6. 








7 @ 3 rt s 2 seve rg ut 
3500 tons, two housing projects. De 5 pi ning negates Aa “tagged P Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 by 
, 96 : eC: "ecle atic Vita- 
ier aie bureau of reclamation, invi | on oe bee gg i bids Pittsburgh——Largely due to the . 
tations A-42,097-A, A-42,088-A, A-42,- opened price increase in scrap, pig iron ship- P 
O87-A, A-42,091-A, A-42,089-A, A-42, 178 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- ments during September will estab- 7 
lish a new monthly high for 1936. Re- u 
placing a former 60 per cent scrap b 
charge and 40 per cent pig iron has = 
come a recent reversal with more di 
than half of the requirements now 
being pig iron. Although integrated - 
steel mills are using more of their m 
own iron production, there has appar ” 
ently been no relaxation on their part 7 
in catering to the merchant trade. sa 
Prices are steady. " 
Cleveland Contracting for j 
fourth quarter has exceeded expecta. u 
tions of the most optimistic mer ct 
chant producers here. Both the - 
marked scarcity of scrap and the feel - 
Wi h N L Of § k ing that pig iron prices will be ad- th 
it 0 oss trengt | vanced for the first quarter, have led al 








even the smaller consumers to use cr 
more pig iron in their mix and to an- ab 
ticipate needs. While most merchant ve 
producers still have a considerable 
stock, some feel that material soon pl 
| will be shipped as quickly as_ pro- a 
duced. Auto foundries are becoming fu 
more active and are expected to get - 
into full swing around Oct. 1. Ship- ™ 
ments during September will finish 
| well ahead of August. “i 
Chicago— Backlogs of pig iron pro- : 
| ducers continue to accumulate as — 
| foundries anticipate increased _re- = 
quirements during fourth quarter a 
Shipments have gained moderately . 
| during September, but new business si 
| points to a further increase during ti 
| the coming three months. Automo ae 
tive foundries continue to increase Ay 
their melt, while production of cast- gn 


ings for railroad equipment remains 
relatively high. Occasional gains are 
noted in schedules of farm implement 
and tractor plants, with fourth quar- 
ter activity of these groups sched- 
uled for a better rate than that of 
the current period, Pig iron con 


di 
— and tts cost 
° tinues firm at $19.50, furnace, for 
4 low No. 2 foundry and malleable. th: 


New York——-Some pig iron sellers 






w literature and call , : f cor 
Write for ne lit declare they are experiencing the best | 
on our Engineering Departments ’ pee lon ing 
for competent collaboration. tonnage since predepression days the 


While there is still considerable car- lie 


NY siness, e trend is decidedl) oe 
ALAN WooD STEEL COMPA lot bu panei oer is decidedly d 


toward 






arc 

Ivy Rock, Pa. CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. Sucmines, Se. Philadelphia—Pig iron buying ste 
BRANCHES: continues to expand, with individus ref 

Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Houston orders not only more numerous ies shc 
in many cases substantially heavier. sith 

Advancing prices in scrap are be nen 


STEEL 














lieved to be an important factor, with 
corsumers using a greater proportion 
of pig iron in their mix than here- 
tofore. The possibility that a gen- 
eral price advance in pig iron may be 
announced before the end of this 
year is another factor in the present 
expanding business. 

Buffalo—Demand for pig iron is 
heavy. The great bulk of commit- 
ments for fourth quarter has now 
peen made. Shipments this month 
will exceed those of August. It is 
predicted this season's canal move- 
ment will equal or exceed the all- 
time record established in 1929. Ten 
blast furnaces are in operation with 
two other being prepared for pro- 
duction. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of pig iron 
continue at an even pace with the 
melt so far not much affected by sea- 
sonal influences. Foundry opera- 
tions are broad. During the past week 
orders for fourth quarter took an up- 
turn. 

St. Louis——-Pig iron shipments con- 
tinue at the high rate which has 
characterized earlier weeks. this 
month, virtually assuring the largest 
aggregate tonnage for any month 
this year to date. New buying is 
also on a large scale, melters gen- 
erally being disposed to fill their 
requirements for balance of the 
year. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Spot orders for 
pig iron still dominate the market, 
and prompt delivery is being made by 
furnace interests. Ten blast furnaces 
are active, and no recession in de- 
mand is expected. 

Toronto, Ont.—Business continues 
steady in the merchant pig iron mar 
kets and sales are running slightly 
above the average for the last few 
months. Higher prices are in pros- 
pect, but so far producers have made 
no revision in lists. Current demand 
is for spot delivery with awards 
ranging trom a car to 200 tons, al 
though some inquiries have been re- 
ceived for  last-quarter delivery. 
Awards last week were approximately 
S00 tons, 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh—_In spite of the fact 
that more scrap supplies have be- 
come evident over the last week, go 
ing prices continue to reflect all of 
their former strength, with consum- 
ing mills in this district evidencing a 
desire to repeat their last sale at 
around $18.50, delivered, on No. 1 
steel. Currently, railroad specialties 
reflect a $20 to a $21 market, short 
shoveling turnings at around $14.25, 
mixed borings and turnings at $11.25 
to $11.75, and railroad malleable at 
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$17.50 to $18. Heavy supplies of No. last several days The advanced 
2 steel against mill purchase at prices of recent weeks still are re 
$17.50 have forced mills to issue sulting in a more liberal inflow of 
some shipping restrictions. The Pitts- old materials. Shipments on old con 
burgh Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- tracts also continue on an im- 
burgh, recently sold about 5000 tons proved scale, considerable of the 
of shearings. Pittsburgh & West Vir- material being routed to outside 
ginia railway has disposed of 200 old consuming points, especially into the 
freight cars. Youngstown and the Canton-Mas 


sillon districts. Steelmakers in the 
valley are restricting shipments 


Cleveland—-Strength continues to 
be the predominant feature of the 


iron and steel scrap markets through Chicago——A local mill has pur 
out northern and eastern Ohio, al- chased No. 1 heavy melting steel ai 
though in the Cleveland market no $16.50, representing no change from 
change is noted in quotations in the the previous’ transaction Dealers, 





"Mz. Engineer, here 5 the answer 


to your Sneed Reduction paroblems 


It Horsburgh & Scott Speed Reducers could be brought to your desk so 
that you could examine them, you would quickly recognize these out- 
standing advantages...1. Ultra-simple in design. 2. Accurately cut 
gears with heavier, wider faces. 3. Anti-friction bearings. 4. Shafts and 


bearings oversize. 5. Heavy, ribbed, dust-tight housings. 6. Splash 


lubrication. 
The Horsburgh & Scott line is complete .. . a speed reducer for every 
industrial purpose . . . each with its definite advantages. 


Send for complete catalog. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, JU. S. A. 
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however, have found it necessary to 
raise their bids in picking up No. 1 
melting steel, and little material is 
available at less than $16.50. Suy 
plies generally are sufficient to ac 
commodate mills’ requirements, but 
a further increase in shipments (io 
this district is lacking. Railroad 
lists the past week continue to si 
tract premium bids 
New York 

rails scrapped 
surface lines and the scrapping of ob 
solete equipment and old buildings 
refinery of the 


Sale of 2000 tons ol 


from the Broadway 


at the Bayonne, N. J., 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
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wre features of the scrap market this 
week. M 
N. J., submitted high bid of $13.17 
per ton on the grounds for the rails 
An undisclosed tonnage is involved 
in the Standard scrapping being car 
ried on by Hudson Iron & Metal Co., 
It is indicated that scrap 
plant will con 


Samuel & Son, Brooklyn, 


Bayonne 
ping at the 
tinue for another year. No an 


Bayonn 


nouncement has been made on the 
official award for scrapping nine 
government vessels No new com 
mitments on serap tor foreign ship 
recently. 


ment have been made 


Strong domestic demand boosted No. 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





Show Slants 


ETROIT hotels and bars did a rush 

ing business last week with the ar- 
rival of iron and steel engineers for 
their thirty-second convention and nine- 
teenth annual equipment show. Full 
details and pictures will be found on 
pages 26, 27, 54, 56 and 76 of this 
issue, 

Despite the 45-cent cab fare from 
downtown and the inferior facilities of 
Detroit's Convention Hall for a show 
of this type, there were many on hand 
to inspect the glittering exhibits of 
steel mill and allied equipment. Nois- 
iest booth was that of Great Lakes 
Steel where sound pictures of the Louis- 
Schmeling fight were being unreeled 
continuously. 

STEEL conducted a straw vote on the 
Presidential election at its booth and 
practically everyone who entered the 
show took time out to mark a ballot 
Results will be published as soon a: 
they can be tabulated 

Incidentally, Gardner Displays of 
Pittsburgh did a swell job of design- 
ing the STEEL exhibit as a glance at 
the illustration below will reveal. Gen- 
tlemen cluttering up the exhibit are, 
from left to right, V. W. Volk, R. T 
Mason, L. C. Pelott, S. H. Jasper and 
W. F. O'Dell, all of the STEEL busines 
and circulation departments 

We finally got a ride on the MrEk 
cury, coming back from Detroit, and 
are glad to report the train lives up 
to all advance reports They even ob- 
liged us by demolishing a small truck 
outside of Monroe, Mich., thereby mak 


ing the train so late that the engineer 








had to open her up to 93 miles an hour 
east of Toledo to arrive in Cleveland 
on time. Nobody hurt 


. * * 


Competition 


OTE on political situation: The 

Democratic headquarters in Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va., have erected a 
sign over the entrance which reads, 
“Williamstown Wants Roosevelt 
Again !"" No sooner was this done 
than the Republican owner of the va- 
cant lot next door got out his hammer 
and paint and set up a large billboard 
at one side of which a large painted 
hand points to the Democrats’ sign, 
and at the center of which is the terse, 
caustic comment, “‘The Hell We Do.” 


* * * 


Marathon Rubber 


N OTE on something or other Fred 
W. Langbein of Memphis, Tenn.., 
has polished his 1909 model car for 8 
hours every Sunday morning for 27 
years, except for three days when he 
was ill, according to Associated Press 
He bought the jaloppy for $895 and 
has worn out four speedometers’ in 
clocking about 600,000 miles. Doesn't 
say how many cans of polish or wiping 
cloths he has gone through. 

Some enterprising automobile sales- 
man ought to contact Mr. Langbein, 
who happens to be a tailor. He should 
be about ready to make a change in 
cars 


SHRDLU 
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1 heavy melting 25 cents to $12.25 
and No. 2 a dollar less. Grate bars 
advanced 50 cents to 


and old steel shafting algo 


have been 
SS.00-39 
is up 50 cents to $16-$16.50. 

Boston—-A $2.50 per ton advance 
on steel car axles for domestic con- 
sumption last week led 11 grades of 
scrap on another upward surge of 
prices. This commodity was being 
quoted at $14.50-$15. 
other grades were increased 25 to 56 
cents a ton. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel brought $13.25 a ton delivered 
at New England consuming points. 
Heavy breakable cast was at $11- 
$11.50. Brokers’ prices for No. ] 
and No. 2 melting steel delivered on 
Boston docks for export have been 
stabilized at $12.50 and $11.50, re- 
spectively. 

Philadelphia Despite a slightly 
easier tone, with supplies coming out 
more freely, scrap continued to re- 
flect much strength. The principal 
steel and cast grades are unchanged, 
but advances in price are noted in 
at least seven descriptions, including 
steel axles, No. 1 forge, couplers and 
knuckles, specification pipe, axle 
turnings, rolled steel wheels and No. 
1 railroad wrought. No. 1 steel is 
steady at $15.50 to $16, delivered. 
consuming point, with some relative- 
ly small tonnage at $16 and with 
sellers offering $15.50 on lots of 200 
and 300 tons and over in covering 
contracts, 

Bulfalo— Scrap purchasing has 
been checked by advanced prices 
asked by dealers. The latter, striving 
to cover old orders without loss, are 
indisposed to take new tonnage until 
they have material on hand. Higher 
offers are not bringing scrap here in 
tonnage and dealers as well as melt- 
ers are disposed to stay out of the 
market until matters adjust them- 
selves. 

Detroit——Apparently, heavier auto- 
motive supplies of remelting mate- 
rial precluded further scrap. price 
advances last week with the local 
market reverting to an unchanged 
level of $14.50 to $15 on both No 
1 steel and on hydraulic compressed 
sheet serap. No. 2. steel holds at 
$13.50 to $14, machine turnings at 
$9 to $9.50, and blast furnace mate 
rial at $9 to $9.50. Heavy consumer 
demand for scrap continues, but a 


Prices on 


leveling-off process, for the time 
being at least, has become evident. 
Cincinnati——Dealer quotations on 
some grades of iron and steel scrap 
advanced 50 cents, with neavy melt- 
ing steel rising to $14 to $14.50. 
However, the continued pressure on 
prices by mills has now created 4a 
hesitaney in the district market and 
the undertone is not so strong as 
heretofore. 
st. Louis 
and steel by the industries has ex- 
panded. One mill 


Buying of scrap iron 


purchased 5000 


STEEL 
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tons of heavy melting for delivery 
over the next 60 days, the price paid 
being the top figure of the quoted 
range and considerably above the 
last preceding buy. Smaller quanti 
ties have changed hands, and other 
mills are in the market for round 
tonnages. 

Birmingham, Ala.—While preseiit 
pusiness is in small tonnages, market 
in this section is reported in good 
shape with dealers in position to 
meet demands promptly. Small quan 
tity of heavy melting steel is moving 
All quotations remain firm. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—Jobbers continue to 
quote nails for resale at $2.35 per 
keg for in-town Pittsburgh shipment 
and $2.30 for country deliveries. 
Other prices are unchanged, although 
an advance in small spikes is about 
to be announced shortly, including 
$2 a ton on hot-rolled and cold- 
drawn bars. 

Cleveland——Daily average sales ol 
warehouse products have shown a 
marked increase over August. Some 
attribute this to the sold-up situa 
tion in most mills. While bars, 
sheets, and plates continue to move 
at the strong pace set two weeks 
ago, there has developed an unusual 
demand for beams and channels. 
Nothing definite has been decided on 
the price policy for the fourth quar- 
ter, but there is strong opinion that 
they will follow the advances made 
in mill prices. 

Chicago Sales hold = slightly 
ahead of the August volume, with 
a more substantial pickup in  pros- 
pect for the next six weeks. Price 
changes on those items on which 
mill quotations have been revised 
are deferred until Oct. 1. 

New York—Following the advance 
in certain items at the mills, it was 
announced last week that prices on 
corresponding warehouse’ products 
will be increased Oct. 1. Sales of 
most products are at a satisfactory 
volume, although some weakness was 
noted in volume of cold rolled strip 
last week. 

Philadelphia Effective Oct. 1 
warehouse prices on carbon and cold 
drawn bars and hot rolled annealed 
sheets will be advanced $2 a ton, in 
line with mill advances. 

Detroit Moderately heavy sales 
continue in warehouse circles with 
some anticipating on the part of con- 
sumers in view of the $2 a ton in- 
Crease in soft steel bars, forging 
bars, billets, cold-drawn bars and 24 
£age black sheets Get. 1 

Cincinnati Jobbers have with- 
held announcements of fourth quar- 
ter prices, although the trade expects 
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revisions on sheets and bars as re Some betterment is noted in wire 
flection of mill advances. Volume fencing and accessories. Prices re 
continues without any considerable main unchanged 


gain over August, with a tendency 
toward decrease in building steel. 


St. Louis—-Distribution of iron Coke By-Products 


and steel from out of stock econ 
Coke By-Product Prices, Page 79 


tinues in large volume. Railroads 

are buying freely, mainly shop New York——-Resumption of auto 
materials for repairs and building of mobile production has caused an in 
new cars. Building materials are creased demand for industrial xylol. 
moving in heavy volume. One in The price of 30 cents per pound re- 
terest reports sales of stainless steel mains unchanged. Other by-products 
during the third quarter the largest continue to enjoy their usual steady 
for any similar period on record demand at the stabilized prices. 








THE GENERATOR 


_IS THE HEART OF THE PLATING PLANT 


© What about the most important piece of plating equipment in your 
plant? Does it need frequent repairs necessitating costly production 
interruptions? Are your generator maintenance expenses high? These 
are questions which the wise plating plant executive might well consider. 

Throughout the electroplating industry, ‘‘Chandeysson”’ motor- 
generators are noted for their remarkable ability to function year in 
and year out, with frequent overloading in both amperes and volts, 
at an absolute minimum of maintenance expense. They are truly 
dependable sources of low voltage direct current. 

Whether you are considering the purchase of a plating generator 
now or later, get the facts on ““Chandeysson” machines. The 
Udylite engineer will be glad to give you details without obligation. 


THE UDYLITE COMPANY 


1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Chicaqo Cleveland San Francisco 
30 E. 42nd Street 1943 Walnut Street 3756 Carnegie Ave 114 Sanscme Street 
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‘ town, Pa. Blast furnaces in the Pitts- cent of the fleet active. The number ot 
Steel in Europe burgh district that have or are im- such carriers engaged in the ore trade t 
mediately resuming with beehive is 247, compared with 228 in the 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 82 coke as fuel include the Monessen preceding month and with 160 ships ' 
is (By Cable) ae No 2 furnace of Pittsburgh Steel a year ago. 
gy te a Co., the Sharpeville, Pa., stack of Considerably more ore is being 
cided aant.o eeerd tevel. bat deo Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., the brought down this month with the 
iad te ahh tally antialiod Sharpsville, Pa., furnace of Shenango augmented fleet, than in August. 
Stecimakers have backlogs of Furnace Co., Wickwire Spencer Steel Something like 8,000,000 tons is ex. 
structural orders, but will book three Co.’s stack at Tonawanda, N. Y., and pected si be moved in September, 
months ahead at current rates. Re Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, ee a es 
rolling mills, employed to capacity, O. Apparently the market on stand- Receipts ws etic vorkollgge nn: lake 
are seeking larger supplies of semi ard furnace coke is ranging firmly at ports for this season to Sept. 1, € 
finished material. $3.75 to $4 a ton, on medium shipments to interior furnaces, ang I 
Stanton Iron Works is relighting sulphur coke at $3.75, on standard Cock balances follow: . 
fwo more stacks. foundry coke at $4.25, and on prem- Ship- Dock Ba] i 
a . : ; Pali Port Receipts ments Sept. 1,'3¢ . 
The continent reports that a lull tum beehive coke, $5.50, all on the Buffalo 1,897,577 4,320 1,899 ; 
in buying is not unexpected follow- basis of f.o.b. Connellsville, Pa., Erie 944,192 949,111 53.994 : 
ing the recent heavy spurt. ovens. Conneaut 3,611,424 3,768,604 1,436.87) t 
Ashtabula 2,475,088 2,524,749 1,623.97 p 
" Fairport 549,798 553,381 387,085 
ao a araee ge 308,045 ‘ 
° zorain 903,952 96,2: 5.47 . 
Metallurgical Coke j [> Huron 505,765 537/256 Pre 9 
E ron re Toledo 901,375 483,114 18.399 7 
Coke Prices, Page 79 ‘ 
Virtually all the long unused bee Iron Ore Prices, Page 81 —— ee ee ae ; 
hive coke ovens in Southwestern Cleveland—The number of Ameri- Yearago 12,005,778 9,062,977 4.554.993 le 
Pennsylvania are now either’ in can lake ore carriers in commission Stocks of iron ore at the lower p 
operation or being rapidly prepared Sept. 15 was 262, compared with 245 lakes ports and furnaces Sept. 1 
for activity, because of the demands Aug. 15 and 178 Sept. 15, 1935, ac- were approximately 3,300,000 tons a 
of resuming blast furnaces and the cording to figures compiled by M. A less than on the comparable date last 0) 
inability of by-product ovens to suc- Hanna Co., Cleveland. Fourteen year, reflecting the increase in con- S 
cessfully care for all commitments fleets are now operating 100 per cent. sumption. The Lake Superior Iron A 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is repair The total number of American lake Ore association’s report follows: rl 
ing 200 beehive ovens near Youngs- re carriers is 315 making 83.17 pe e 
Tons : 
(‘onsumed in July 3,826,050 * 
(‘consumed in August 3,968,845 A 
Increase in August 142,795 ci 
(‘onsumed in August, 1935 2,615,927 
On hand at furnaces Sept. 1 24,007,622 ' 
On Lake Erie docks Sept. 1 4,150,072 st 
Total on hand at furnaces and ec 
. Lake Erie docks Sept. 1 28,157,694 SU 
: Reserve total Sept. 1, 1935 31,490,714 ul 
z Baltimore—-Heavy shipments of be 
; ore continue to arrive here with iron Ei 
: ore arrivals outstanding. During the 
$ period of Sept. 3 to Sept. 21, in at 
: clusive iron ore totaled 67,235 tons fo 
|} Manganese shipments, also substan- wi 
| tial, amounted to 39,270 tons and co 
chrome ore 20,627 tons. Iron ore pr 
arrivals comprised 11,000 tons, du 
Daiquiri, Cuba, Sept. 6; 3000. tons, In 
Whyalla, Australia, Sept. 9; 8730 ar 
tons, Abu Zenina, Sept. 11; 21,000 
tons, Cruz Grande, Chile, Sept. 11; 
11,500 tons, Felton, Cuba, and 4001 E 
tons, Whyalla, Australia, Sept. 17; 
and 7540 tons, Lulea, Sept. 21 
. : j Sas eq 
e You can accept the fine full finish of Cleveland Refractories pre 
Cap Screws as a definite mark of superiority — 1a 
a guarantee of exceedingly close tolerances Refractories Prices, Page 80 do 
throughout their manufacture, a precision-made prod- Prices on refractory brick have col 
uct. Examination by gauge and thread comparator been extended unchanged for the in 
cf will verify it. Cleveland Cap Screws are made to close fourth quarter, according to the re tin 
limits of accuracy by the Kaufman Process, patented, cent announcement of producers to 
Address the Factory or Our Nearest our own plant development assuring a stronger, This means a reaffirming of the pres- the 
Warehouse: more accurate Cap screw. Catalog D and Discount ent market of $55 per 1000, f.0.b. pre 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd Schedules ane eg CLEVELAND mame ee works, for super quality fire clay is | 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts COMPANY, 2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. brick: $45 Pennsylvania works, for res 
NEW YORK . . . . 47 Murray Street rr first quality, and $40 for second qual Ma 
LOS ANGELES . 1015 East 16th St CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS ity. Siliea brick is reaffirmed at $45 on 
SET SCREWS © BOLTS AND NUTS per 1000; dry press ladle brick, $24; ing 
® ‘ and malleable bung brick, $50, all mo 
at STEEL Ser 








—The Market Week— 




























of bases. Imported dead-burned mag- chines in recent sales. Only ocea cold-reducing units. Morgan Con 
de nesite has been extended at $45 per sional inquiry and orders are com struction Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
he net ton, f.o.b. Chester, Pa., and ing from railroad shops. Fairly sub recently closed on a contract for in 
ps chrome basic brick, $45, the same stantial orders still are pending for stallation of a rod mill in Russia. 
bases. tractor and farm implement builders New York—-Railroads, for several 
ng Pittsburgh—Wheeling Steel Corp., years out of the active market for 
he Wheeling, W. Va., is completing machine tools, are resuming in 
st. Nonferrous Metals plans for an addition to its tin mill quiries for heavy machinery. Some 
¥ bdr ‘. _ at Yorkville, O., which will invoive discussion exists concerning the pos 
Tr, Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 80 construction of a new mill building sibility that prices, boosted 2% to 10 
7 New York—Unsettled monetary that will require about 3000 tons of per cent the first of August, may be 
1 exchange due to the crisis in the structural shapes and the installa- advanced further before the first of 
a French frane was watched closely by tion of a five-stand tandem mill, next year. It is believed, however, 
all metal markets last week although which will be furnished by Mesta that any further price increase this 
al it affected only tin pricewise. Pres- Machine Co. The Yorkville works al year will be centered on accessories 
36 ent price structures of metals are on ready has 24 hot tin milis and 12 for tools 
.- a sound basis due to continued ac- 
71 tive consumption and steady im- _ 
78 provement in statistical positions. e ~ 
85 Copper Independents bought Brosius I TT e Dur q | 
ee steadily indicating confidence in the b » te, 
09 9.75-cent level for electrolytic. Two . e,@e 
22 leaders in the industry expressed sat- q @e mal ut BGG an er 
rs isfaction with current prices so stead- 
a2 iness over the next few weeks is TEN of these machines have been sold since the first of this year. They moisten 
oe looked for despite relatively high the flue dust and kill the sensible heat as the dust is delivered from the dust 
54 rage s catcher uniformly by the screw feed. They overcome dust nuisances always 
er prices abroad. . present when emptying untreated dust from the dust catcher and pay big divi- 
¥. Lead—-Demand was well sustained dends in the elimination of the labor required for cleaning up. They put the 
ns at an active rate with the undertone dust in prime condition for the sintering plant and save the wear and tear on 
st of the market strong at 4.45c, East cars caused by loading hot dust. 
n- m Sous. agin Gociined during These conditioners are built in two sizes, the larger size for conditioning fiue dust 
on August to the lowest level since Feb- from the dust catchers and the smaller size for conditioning dust from pre 
ruary, 1934, while shipments ex- cipitators, etc. 
ceeded any previous monthly total 
f since January, 1931. Sales last 5 7 
> week were limited by restricted poli- Kaw (ibsr 
4: cies of sellers. 
Zinc—Sales were light with no 
real pickup in fresh demand expect- 7 Viva HANpd: 
ed for some weeks ahead since con- Poke Hoe | 
94 sumers are well covered by the vol- cn ataes 
14 ume of unfilled orders on_ sellers’ LusMaction Me 
of books. Prices held firm at 4.85e, Rowe Caan Dems 
on East St. Louis, for prime western. 
he Tin—Quotas were held unchanged 
ine at 90 per cent of standard tonnages Sceew Feeo 
18, for the final quarter. Negotiations 
n- with Siam regarding renewal of the 
nd control plan continue. Straits tin 
prices were uncertain at the weekend 
ns, due to the wide fluctuations in sterl- 
18. ing exchange. Straits spot closed 
30 around 45.12 %e. Ware (veer 
a; 
01 ° XER 
7 Equipment | 
| | 
Chicago Most machinery and LUSCHARGE 
equipment markets here retain their LOuLER BEARINGS poo 
JMROGHOUT , ae 











previous activity. Machine tool sales 
have experienced practically no let- 
down the past six to eight weeks in 


ve contrast to some recession reported ” ‘ . q Yan 
: P . — 4 
he in other districts, Inquiries have con- EDGA a EK. ae ROsi | 8. Ine. 


Patented in the United States & Foreign Countries 





“e- tinued active and sellers expect sales ‘ ; 
' : . yf hd bo . > 

rs. to hold near their present level for Sharpsburg Brane h. I I I rsBl RGH, I A. 
»8- the next several months. Little im- | Te 

7 a . . } PRODUCTS: Steam, Hydro-Electric, and Electric-Mechanical Clay Guns, Motor and 
.D. provement in machine tool deliveries Hand Operated Goggle Valves, Hot Blast Valves, Stock Line Indicators, Motor Driven Cinder 
ij is i ne ; riew ack rs al- Notch Stoppers, Blast Furnace Slag Granulating Machines, Coke Testing Tumbling Barrels, 
~ in prospect in view of bac klogs al | Automatic Dump Buckets, Single Hook Grab Buckets, Automatic Single Hoist Grab Buckets, 
or ready on hand and business in sight. Auto Floor Charging Machines for serving Heating and Melting Furnaces, Auto Floor Manipu 
al- Manufacturers are advancing prices lators for serving Steam Hammers, Presses, Et« 

- . « « « . 

4) on some presses Oct. 1. Sheet form- Distributor for Continental Europe: 
4; ing equipment has been among the Dango & Dienenthal, Siegen, Westphalia, Germany 
all most active of metalworking ma- _— _—_—___________ - ——— 
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Ohio 


ASHTABULA, O.—New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Grand Central terminal, 


New York, is moving its scrap de- 
partment from Cleveland to Ashta- 
bula, where a machine shop will be 


built on North Bend road. 


BELLEVUE, O. City council con- 
sidering ordinance authorizing reten- 
tion of Burns & McDonnell, consulting 


engineers, Kansas City, Mo., to make 
a survey of feasibility and cost of 
municipal electric generating plant 
with auxiliary equipment and _ dis- 


tribution system. R. E. Woleslagel is 


mayor, City hall. 


BLOOMVILLE, O. Village plans 
construction of waterworks’ system 
costing $50,000. C. E. Petis, 3535 Wat 
son avenue, Toledo, O., is engineer. 


CINCINNATI City plans instal- 
lation of 500,000-gallon water stor- 
age tank in village of Mt. Washing- 


Hibbs is waterworks super- 
City hall, Cincinnati. 


ton. A. S. 
intendent, 


CLEVELAND City division of 
water and heat, 105 City hall, will 
ask bids soon for machine’ shop 


equipment, including three lathes and 
one milling machine 


CLEVELAND City division of 
water and heat, 105 City hall, will 
ask bids soon for gasoline tank cars 


and various provided 


in ordinance 


CLEVELAND 
12508 Berea road, 
expansion program including one 2- 
story building and three 1-story build- 
ines Allen K Moulton is” president 
Albert M. Higley Co., 2036 East Twen 
tv-second street, is engineer 

DAYTON, O City 
35 South St. Clair 


soon for 


equipment, as 
104835 


Carbon Co., 
$100,000 


Ohio 
is Starting a 


Engineering Co., 
avenue, will let 


contracts construction of a 


machine shop costing about 


DAYTON, O. 
air corps, Wright 
until Oct. 8 for a 
punch and coper 
37-206. 


DAYTON, O. 


Contracting 
field, will take 
combination 
machine, 


materiel division, Wright field, will 
take bids until 10 a. m. Oct. 8 for 

combination shear, punch and coper 
machine, with one-piece alloy steel 
casting frame; for a motor-driven 
power hammer with 275 strokes per 
minute, both items on circular 37- 
206; and for an automatic engine 


synchronizer, type 
with specification 
37-199. 


A-1, in 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O. City re- 
jected bids received Aug. 7 for 
new over-feed stokers or two 
under-feed stokers, and will ask 


again soon. Estimated cost is $7,000 
IX. B. Laughlin is service director. 


Central Ohio 
Products Co. will let contracts soon 
construction of a plant addition 
10,000 square feet, to cost $40,000 

equipment. 


HEBRON, O 


GALION, O. 


Village is 


bids due noon Sept. 29 for construc- 
tion of a water treatment plant. 
gineer is Jennings-Lawrence Co., 5 


Rowlands building, Columbus, O. 


JUNCTION CITY, O. Village 
taking bids due noon Sept. 30. for 
two electrically driven deep well 
turbine pumps. E. I). Griggs is presi 
dent of board of public affairs 

LOWELLVILLE, O.-——Village plans 
construction of municipal electric 
light and power plant to cost about 
$50,000, and Village council has 
passed resolution calling for draw- 
ing up of final plans and_= specifica- 


tions. Bryan & Sigman 


$40,000. 


officer, 
bids 
shear, 
invitation 


Contracting officer, 


accordance 
circular 


two 
new 
bids 


Steel 


for 


with 


taking 


Ion- 
538 


engineering 









hitey Sez: 


The man who first cuts a price 
admits lack of quality in his 
product and salesmanship 
ability. 


e 
= 
for welding all corrosion and heat resist- 
ing products 


Send for data book. 
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Ne wton 


Co., Box i113 

gineer 
MARYSVILLE, O. 

ec gag sa eh 


Falls, ©.,, en- 


Union Rura} 
Inc., W. 0. 


Ziegler president, 620 East Broad 
street, Columbus, O., plans erection 
of 280 miles of rural transmission 
lines at a cost of $336,000, with REA 
loaning part of cost. 

MASSILLON, O. City is taking 
bids due noon Oct. 1 for construction 


treatment works. City 


Rice, City 


of sewage 
neer is C. E. hall. 


MT. GILEAD, O. Morrow County 
Rural Electric Co-operative, D. R 
Stanfield manager, 620 East Broad 
street, Columbus, O., has completed 
final plans for erection of rural trans- 
mission lines in sennington, Perry, 
Lincoln, South Bloomfield, Gilead and 
Congress townships. Cost will be $40.- 


engi- 


O00, 


NEWTON FALLS, O. Village 
plans construction of electric power 
plant to cost $165,000, and a $100,006 
bond issue will be submitted to voters 
at the November election. Diesel en- 
gine equipment will be installed. Dana 
M. Bailey Jr. is mayor, jryan & 
Sigman Engineering Co., Box $111. 
Newton Falls, is engineer. 


NEW LEBANON, O. Village is 
taking bids due Oct. 2 for construc. 
tion of waterworks plant costing $35.,- 
000. An elevated steel tank of 100,000- 
gallon capacity on a 100-foot tower is 
included in the plans. Collins Wight, 


Union Trust building, Dayton, O., is 


engineer. 

PORTSMOUTH, O City is tak- 
ing bids due Sept. 30 for eight 
trically driven pumps and three gaso- 
line pumps for installation in water 
pumping station. KF. KE. Sheehan is 
city manager, City hall. 


SMITHVILLE, O. Village 
construction of waterworks 
and pumping station at a 
$78,000, WPA to. furnish $62.00 
Voters will pass on village's portion 
of $16,000 at November election. 


CHARLESTON, O. Vil- 
plans for municipal 
$60,000, $30,000 
through municipal 
passed on by voters 
election, remainder to 
revenue bonds. C. D 
mayor, Collins Wight 
building, Dayton, O., is 


elec- 


plans 
Systen 
cost of 


SOUTH 
lage preparing 
light plant to 
to be supplied 
bond issue to be 
at November 
be raised by 
Juvenal is 
Union Trust 
engineer. 

SUGAR 
construction of 
costing $80,000. W 


cost 


GROVE, O. Village plans 
waterworks system 
Graff, Lancaster 


O., 1s engineer. 
WAUSEON, O City plans con 
struction of sewage disposal plant 


and has applied to PWA for financial 
aid. Herbert Demoline is mayor, 
George W. Champe «& Associates, 
1025 Nicholas building, Toledo, O 
engineers 


WEST CITY, O. Village will con- 
struct waterworks system. Engineers 
are George Champe & Associates, 1025 


Nicholas Toledo, O. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
commerce is negotiating with officials 
of the Standard Steel Spring Co 
Coraopolis, Pa., in an effort to have 
the company locate its plant here. 


building, 


Chamber oft 


Michigan 


ALGONAC, MICH Village will 
construct filtration plant and_ erect 
elevated steel storage tank, at total 


cost of $60,000. 
ALMA, MICH. Alma Motor Co 
will build an addition to its plant. 


CHELSEA, MICH Village plans 
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construction ot sewage treatment 
plant to include pumping station. Cost 
is estimated at $60,000, aided by PWA 
grant of $27,000. 

MANISTEE, MICH. — Great Lakes 
Chemical Corp. has been organized 
and will erect a liquid bromine plant 


here. Joseph Horner, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is president. 

Massachusetts 

MELROSE, MASS. New England 


Power association, 89 Broad street, Bos- 
ton, is starting a $1,250,000 expansion 
program around Melrose and Tewks- 
pury. Frank D. Comerford is chairman. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Van Nor- 
man Machine Tool Co., 160 Wilbraham 
avenue, plans construction of 1-story, 
50 x 128-foot machine shop addition 
to cost about $40,000. McClintock & 
Craig, 458 Bridge street, are engineers, 
and are taking bids now. 


Rhode Island 


NORTH SMITHFIELD, R. I. 
Town plans to recondition water- 
works system and erect a 500,000- 
gallon steel storage tank. at total 
cost of $45,000. 


Vermont 


WINDSOR, VT. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1144 East Market street, 
Akron, ©., plans altering former plant 
of National Acme Co. here, to be used 
for tire manufacturing. Cost is esti 
mated at $40,000. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Sprague Ter 
minal Ine., 49 Ash _ street, is altering 
its boiler house at an estimated cost 
of $10,000. A. V. Bekay is engineer, care 
of owner. 

FREWSBURG, N.Y. Kling Fac- 
tories Inc., Furniture Exposition build- 
ing, Jamestown, N. Y., will ask bids 
about Oct. 1 for construction of a 3- 
story, 60 x 125-foot furniture plant 
addition costing $45,000. Beck & Tink- 
man, Bailey building, Jamestown, are 
architects. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. Upson Co., Up- 
son Point, Lockport, plans construc- 
tion of a boiler plant costing $37,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. c oe 
Hires Co., 21 East Fortieth street, New 
York, plans altering and = equipping 
bottling plant here at a cost of ap- 
proximatly $37,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. - E. 
Mari, 21 East Forty-second street, New 
York, plans construction of a 2-story, 
41 x 100-foot factory at Thirty-seventh 
Street and Thirty-fourth avenue, to 
cost $37.000. G. Salerni, 202 West For- 
tieth street, New York, is engineer. 


MOHAWK, N.Y. Village plans 
construction of sewage dsposal plant 
costing $30,000. PWA grant has been 
secured, 


NEW YORK Drymethosen Corp 
has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture machinery. Correspondent is 
Charles Kaufman, 475 Fifth avenue. 


NEW YORK Rotary Valve Corp.. 
care of M. L. de Zutter, 122 East Forty- 
second street, will purchase an_ old 
plant or construct a new one some- 
where in New Jersey for manufactur- 
ing valves. About $40,000 will be spent. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Car Co. Ine., care of B. 
Tower building, plans 


Olympic Motor 
Wiles, State 
reconditioning 
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former Franklin automobile plant, at a 


cost of over $40,000. 

UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. Voters 
have approved construction of water- 
works system to cost $138,000. Either 
PWA or WPA financial aid will be 
sought, and bonds will be issued for 
the remainder of the cost. 


WHITESBORO, N. Y. Village will 


construct sewage disposal plant cost- 

ing $23,000, and either PWA or WPA 

financial aid will be sought. 
YORKVILLE, N. Y. Utica Drop 


Tool Corp. has been or- 
ganized to manufacture wrenches, 
pliers, and cutters. Correspondent is 
Miller, Hubbell & Evans, Mayro 
building, Utica, N. Y. 


Forge & 


New Jersey 


INTERLAKEN, N. J. Borough 
plans installation of chlorination tank 
and construction of pumping station 
in connection with extension of sew- 
erage system. Total cost will be $108,000, 
and WPA has granted $56,996. J. Wes- 
ley Seaman, Long Branch, N. J., is 
engineer. 

KEARNEY, N. J.—Frederick Gumm 
Chemical Co., Union City, N. J., will re 
model its recently purchased plant at 
538 Forest street at a cost of over 
$37,000. Architect is C. Warren, care 
of the company. 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. Martin 
Rubber Co., W. L. Tepper’ president, 
2727 Jackson avenue, Long Island City, 
N. Y., plans construction of a _ plant 
addition costing $40,000. 


WESTWOOD, N. J Borough 
plans alteration and addition to sew 


age treatment works at a cost of 
$20,000, all funds coming from PWA. 


Pennsylvania 


ALTOONA, PA Pennsylvania rail 
road plans construction of addition to 
railroad machine shop here 

DUQUESNE, PA 
vacs, Royal Mfg. Co., 19 
street, is taking bids 
for construction of a 
dition to cost $30,000 


Martin Ko 
North First 
until Oct | 
three-story ad 


ERIE, PA. J. A. Zurn, 930 West 
Twelfth street, plans building a 1- 
story factory addition to cost $37,000. 


PHILADELPHIA Frankford ar- 
senal will take bids until Oct. 1 for 
a wire forming machine, invitation 
314-387-121, and until Oct. 5 for a mea- 
suring machine, invitation 314-387-123 


PHILADELPHIA Delta Equip- 
ment Co., 148 North Third street, is in 
the market for an engine generator 
set, 75 to &5-kilowatt, two-phase, 60- 
cycle, 220 volts, for direct 
to automatic engine, 


connection 


Alabama 

MOBILE, ALA. International 
Paper Co., 220 East Forty-second 
street, New York, is planning a new 
paper mill to be located at Mobile. 
Maryland 

CUMBERLAND, MD City will 
extend waterworks system at a cost 
of $37,300, with PWA granting $16,- 
785. 


CUMBERLAND, MD.—County com 
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yHs is the striking result of composite design as affected 
by Parish engineering service on a pressure fitting of 
cast steel that constantly failed under high pressures in 


service. 


Produced of a stamped-and-welded design, this fitting 
not only split the cost and weight of its former style but 


successfully tested at 100 Ibs. air pressure 


. Similar 


savings and betterments are likewise possible on your 


manufactured parts. 
will permit this study. 


Your blue-prints and specifications 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts. 


READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Franciece, Calif. 
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missioners of Allegany county plan plant bonds in December, to finance im- 
construction of filtration plant costing provements to plants. 
$1,000,000. 

LAKE WORTH, FLA.—City will re- 

HEBRON, MD. G. A. Bounds & construct electric power house at an 
Co. plans construction of a woodwork- estimated cost of $40,000, PWA having 
ing plant costing $37,000. granted $18,000. 

OWINGS MILLS, MD.—Owings Mills OCALA, FLA.—City is preparing 
Distilling Co. will let contracts soon plans for a proposed $94,000 sewage proj- 
for construction of a _ bottling plant ect for South Ocala. E. P. Clark is city 
costing $40,000, Kubitz & Koenig, Em- manager, and A, J. McKay is district 
erson Tower, Baltimore, are engineers WPA engineer. 

. ORLANDO, FLA.—P. Phillips Inc., 
District of Columbia 70 West Robinson avenue, will erect 
a $100,000 citrus packing plant at 

WASHINGTON Veterans admin Fairvilla, a local suburb, to replace 
istration, procurement division, Arling- factory recently burned. Carol Floyd 
ton building, is taking bids until Sept. is engineer. 

30 for ¢ air c "essor i 
oka in air compressor, invitatior ORLANDO, FLA. — Dr. P. Phillips 
Oo., Box 151, is in market for steam 

WASHINGTON Navy department, generator, No. 110-125 steam pressure, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, is tik- 60-75 kilovolt-amperes, three-horse- 
ing bids until Oct. 2 for a sinele spin power, 60 cycles, 220 volts, alternating 
dle, motor driven woodworking shaper, current. 
delivery San Pedro, Calif., schedule PENSACOLA. FLA. City has ap- 
8813; a motor driven combination shear, propriated funds for constructing Ninth 
punch, coping and notching machine, avenue sludge disposal plant and DeVil- 
for delivery San Pedro, Calif., sched- liers street disposal plant, and work 


ule 8814; and for motor driven air com- 


on al will start soon. 
pressors, schedule 8836, for delivery 


Brooklyn, N. Y. The bureau will take PORT ST. JOE, FLA. Mead 
bids until Oct. 6 for miscellaneous steel Corp., Chillicothe, O., plans construc- 
castings for delivery Newport, R. L., tion of a $7,500,000 paper mill for 
schedule 8854, and for a motor driven the St. Joe Paper Co. 

woodworking ‘machine, schedule R851, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. At- 
for delivery Portsmouth, Va lantic & Gulf Canning Co. plant was re- 


cently damaged by fire. 


Florida 


DADE CITY, FLA. Pasco Packing Georgia 
association plans installation of electric 
power equipment and mechanical hand- ATLANTA. GA ~~ see 
r aratus ; other equipment in ‘ paeeia ened a tgs as ae ey 
ll ge _— ~ — ag acking will construct sewage disposal plant 
proposed one-story citrus ruit ae costing $371,000, Wiedeman & Singleton 
plant to cost $70,000. L. C. Edwards Inc. is engineer, 1404 Candler build 
is president. eg Yee mal 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. ATLANTA, GA. Jones Machinery 
City has voted issuance of $89,000 in Corp., Citizens & Southern National 
revenue debentures, proceeds to be Bank building, J. Hinkle, construction 
used for sewer disposal plant and superintendent, plans construction of a 
extensions to sewer system. 60 x 100-foot plant addition. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—City com- ATLANTA, GA. City purchasing 
mission plans to sell $100,000 water- agent, City hall, will receive bids until 
works bonds and $100,000 electric light Oct. 5 for construction of Utoy Creek 
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Also Screen Wire Cloth 
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sewage disposal plant, to Cost $80,009 
W. A. Hansell is assistant in charge of 
construction. 


ATLANTA, GA. William E. Dunn, 
1117 Mortgage Guarantee building, ig in 
the market for a steel tank and tower, 
and for a 110-125 pounds steam pres. 
sure generator set, 60 or 75 kilovolt 
amperes, 220 or 230 volts, on alternating 
current. 

DALTON, GA.—Rural electrification 
administration will loan North Georgia 
Electric Membership Corp. $370,000 to 
finance erection of 357 miles of trans- 
mission lines to serve 2503 customers in 
Georgia and Tennessee. 


ROME, GA. Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. 2 Park avenue, New York, wil] 
ask bids about Sept. 25 for $2,500,000 
addition to plant here. Work will in. 
clude spinning building, filter plant, 
additional power plant equipment 
and shop buildings. Robert & (Co, 
are engineers, Bona Allen building, 
Atlanta, Ga., and R. C. Jones is loca] 
plant manager. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Read Phosphate 
Co. has acquired the Savannah factory 
of G. Ober & Sons Co., 110 East Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, and will re- 
pair and improve it. The Read Co. is 
a subsidiary of the Davison Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore Trust building, Balti- 
more, 

WEST POINT, GA. - West Point 
Foundry & Machine Co., through parent 
company, Batson-Cook Co., Shawmut, 
Ala., has awarded a plant expansion 
contract. R. Kennon Perry, 1001-2 Mort- 
gage building, Atlanta, Ga., is architect. 


Kentucky 


HENDERSON, KY. City plans 
construction of complete waterworks 
system estimated to cost $367,278, in- 
cluding pumping plant, filter plant 
and elevated tank. New boilers will 
be installed in the boiler room. PWA 
has granted $165,273 

MIDDLESBORO, KY.—City will vote 
Nov. 3 on issuance of $175,000 bonds for 
financing construction of municipal 
power plant. J. S. Watkins, Lexington, 
Ky., is engineer. 

UNIONTOWN, KY. J. E. Wathen 
Distilling Co. plans construction of a 
new plant to cost $150,000, and con- 
tracts will be let soon. 

VERSAILLES, KY.—City will con- 
struct a sewage disposal plant costing 
$41,250, with help of $18,562 PWA grant, 


Louisiana 


ABBEVILLE, LA. City has voted 
issuance of $175,000 bonds for financ- 
ing construction of sewerage system 
and disposal plant. J. B. McCrary Co 
engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 

RUSTON, LA. City plans con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant cost- 
ing $100,000, and bonds will be voted 
on. 8S. E. Huey, Ruston, is engineer 


South Carolina 


NORTH CHARLESTON. S. C 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
230 Park avenue, New York, plans 


to construct a new paper mill here 
Virginia 
BERKLEY, VA. Thomas Marine 


Railway Co. will repair and alter its plant 
(Please turn to Page 102) 
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Strength, 


rigidity. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches — Detroit .. . New York 


rigidity, high productive output, safety, 
long die life, low maintenance cost,—you get them all 
with these smaller size Master Series Niagara Presses 


with 114, , 154 and 2 inch shafts 


New 14-point engagement Sleeve Clutch with built-in 
Single Stroke and Positive Lock Mechanism 


New double “ 


New slide with Breech Block die clamp and equal 
support for dies, center to front and rear 


V” gibs, adjustable and removable 


SMALL SIZE PRESSES giz 


HG PRESS DESIGN 


Manufacturers of small stampings will find the same 
general design in the new smaller size Niagara Inclin 
able Presses that has already made the new improved 
larger sizes the talk of experienced production men 





New frame scientifically designed for strength and 


NEW NIAGARA PATENTED 14 
POINT SLEEVE CLUTCH 
Safety, long life, maximum strokes 
per minute are performance fea 


tures of this new Niagara Sleeve 


Write for new Bulletin 58-E showing latest develop- Cjytch equipped with built-in 
ments in Niagara Inclinable Presses from 1','° to 
5 4” diameter shafts. 


single stroke mechanism 












SC&H Furnaces 
are built in ali 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 


SC&H Furnaces 


man BTRONG 
annealing, case Cc ARLIS LE 


bardening, car- Pe} 


burizing, forg- and Speciai 
ing, cyaniding, Types for Elec- 
lead hardening HA M M 0 N )V tric, Oil or Gav 
& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. 








Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 
Furnaces 


Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for making 
Tool Steels, Alloy Steels, Forging Steels 
Steel Castings, Maileabie tron, _— tren, 
Carbide, Ferro-Alloys, e 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
P.O.BOX 1257. FOOT OF 32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S.A 























F. & D. Producer Gas 
Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displaying Oil. 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
*‘We Guarantee Furnaces of all descriptions. 

Results”’ 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


For Low Cost 






Industrial 





NEWS, IDEAS AND INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTION WELOING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO WANTS BETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? 








SIMONDS 


TREATED GEARS 
oo 


Also— 
@ Ramsey Silent Chain W orpeicioned gears for all kinds 


Drives of service cut and finished 
@ Gates Vulco Rope ia . 

Drives to specifications. 
@ All Steel Silent Pin- Ample equipment for light and 


ions 
@ Bakelite Silent Pin- 


The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. 


25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


heavy gears... Prompt delivery. 











The Choice of 
Experienced Welders 


because they are 
electrically engi- 
neered for modern 
arc welding at its 
best. Write for bul- 
letin''WeldItWell”’ 
and complete in- 
formation. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 













(Concluded from Page 100) construct waterworks system costing will be erected, along with a booster 
over $25,000, Druar & Milinowski, 830 pumping station and equipment, 
and install new equipment, at a total Globe building, St. Paul, engineers. 





Pacific Coast 








































































































cost of a roximatey $37,000. ss esi . — : 
PP , GLENCOE, MINN. Voters have 
approved issuance of $75.000 bonds for “AD Creivy ‘ . . 
7 ° 8 ) 4 — »@ 

Arkansas construction of municipal power plant. . HAR =< ‘TY, CALIF. : Western 

G. M. Orr & Co. 542 Baker building Sulphur Co., President avenue, Slag 

TYRONZA, ARK. Tyronza Sup- e : ere Gone ote ‘ repairing and altering refining works 

I Minneapolis, is engineer. : av 

ply Co. plans altering and repairing at a cost of about $37,000. 

oenaee ginning plant at a cost of North Dakota LOS ANGELES Glass Contain. 

, . ers Inc. will build a 100 x 200-foot fac. 

ERAS AT , ; ? tory building at 3601 Santa Fe aveny 

REGENT, N. DAK. Village will “ti cs ; a 

Oklahoma build complete waterworks system, habs district, for manufacturing 
€ es 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Hageard Inc including pump house and elevated : 

322 West California avenue whole- steel storage tank of 50,000 gallons. LOS ANGELES Wire & Meta} 
sale furniture manufacturer, plans ost is estimated at $36,364 roceacrigge ar ( oe phage on drive, 
rebuilding burned plant. riendale, Calif., wi yulld a tactory in 

eetataee )KLA South Dakota the Vernon district, near Los Angeles, 

NITA, OKLA. City plans con where light structural steel, sheet meta] 
struction of rig yey ern and RAPID CITY, S. DAK. City will and stampings, and wire products wil} 
has applied to PWA for $43,637 make extensive improvements to wa- be fabricated. 

terworks system, at a cost of $125,- EVERETT. WAS ‘ 
: : + . ors SVERE ; ASH. City plans 
Texas 454, with PWA granting $56,454 ‘ oy ai : . . — 
’ ° ° extensive improvements to water- 

: : works system at cost of $1,300,000 

BAY CITY, TEX City plans Iowa aided by a $585,000 PWA grant. 
erection of electric power station, ‘ 

j sti i “ee Bf - "Se - . ro y , SEATTLE ; & i Ss ; 8s - 
with “ ee — 00 — OELWEIN. IOWA City plans , I o I a oe ge Fn ins weet 
power diesel engines with generators, extension of waterworks, including See ee ee 
and will ask bids soon. Garrett En- erection of elevated tank at total and transmission facilities, at a_ cost 

. . ° i sa ry : ba < i A, i é > ” r . LAT re P 
gineering  Co., 308 Hughes street, cost of $47,000. with PWA grant of of $7,185,000, with PWA_ granting 
Houston, Tex., is engineer. Cost is $21,150 $3,000,000. 
estimated at $225,000. aaa cniea 

‘aaa. “mains , ‘anad 

HOUSTON, TEX. Maintenance Nebraska Can a 
Engineering Corp., FE. KE. Naylor, 1400 rIStKy ADOT ; : “ee 
Conti street, has acquired plant of CAMPBELL, NEBR Village plans Play S iecains Co a 

% ; oe ‘ . go : “5 — I & & ¢& > Zz 4 std., 9. t. 
oe oer Works, ( are gar construction of waterworks system Blaylock general manager, will con- 
near ringhurst avenue, an wi ‘costing 5 islia Reirhans Cs se : ; > el da A 
oot ih eas ¢ é ( oo ng $15,000. Leslie Beirhaus, Camp- struct a 500-ton daily capacity con- 

: ell, is engineer. centrating mill, with a 3000-horsepower 
ns ee gel eal ny CORTLAND, NEBR. — Village plans = Power__-plant, for operating the Big 
fining Co., San Antonio, lex., plans construction of waterworks system Missouri mine near here. Total cost is 
omaggenens enon * nag Rompe tae oor costing $14,000, and a special election estimated at $600,000. 
ery, anc wi AISO dailg severa welts , > > . § , > sere > 7 y . ’ _— y : 

1 eve ¢ pg be a Oct. 2 to vote on issuance BURLINGTON, ONT. Niagara | 

oO »ONnAaS . ‘ : ; 

rs. si srand Spray Co. Ltd. plans construc- [ 

Wisconsin in ee a ee eee 
GERING. NEBR. Gering Valley tion of a plant for manutac turing spray 

FOND DU LAC. WIS City plans rural public power district plans erec- equipment, and will spears “et ma- 

I ad ; ». \ ans . EPR: * ne : ; ner Tot: ‘OS rj > ¢ 0,000 
construction of municipal water soft- er a rural transmission lines oy Ey See een Pe ee 
ening plant costing $124,605, with Scottsbluff county, at a cost of $40,000. CHIPPEWA, ONT. - Norton Co. 
PWA allotting $56,073. OMAHA, NEBR. — Nebraska Power of Canada Ltd., abrasives manufac- 

MARINETTE. WIS. Board of vo- Co.. F. E. Smith chief engineer, Omaha, turer, plans construction of a branch 
cational education will construct a 2- plans erection of rural transmission factory here, to cost $45,000. 

“% ; _ sar In cwar Tohr ‘ P ne : , y vr 
story vocational school and shop, 132 a Rogers, Nebr., at a cost of EAST WINDSOR, ONT.—Long Mfg. 
x 207 feet, costing $114,000, on which sate ; Co. Ltd. will construct a factory here 
bids will be asked soon. PWA_ has OMAHA, NEBR. Metropolitan for manufacturing radiators, clutches, 
granted $51,136. Architect is Derrick utilities district, T. A. Leisen chief ete., on Drouillard road, at a cost of 
Hubert, Menominee, Mich. engineer, Fighteenth and Harney $40,000. 

MILWAUKEE mets Brewing Co.. streets, plans "oan an — pump OWEN SOUND. ONT. Dominion 
1120 North Broadway. will take bids in pumping station, at cost of $48,500. Linseed Oil ‘o. Ltd.. Toronto, Ont. 
soon for construction of a 6-story build- OMAHA, NEBR.—Nebhraska Power plans construction of addition to fac- 
ing with storage tanks, estimated to Co., Seventeenth and Harney streets, tory for manufacturing soy bean flour 
cost between $175 000 and $200,000 plans erection of rural transmission Cost is estimated at $45,000. H. P. Liv- 
George L. Lehle, 111 West Washington lines in vicinity of Hermon, Elmwood, ineston is engineer, care of owner. 
street, Chicago, is engineer. Washington, Papillion and Avoca, at PORT COLBORNE, ONT Arcan 

: eNeeraeS : . . ‘ ost * appr ‘ ‘Iv $85.0 7 y < . “eae ua ss ° in t 

MILWAUKEE Milcor Steel Co., Smith ss fo oer genet $35,000. F. E. Furniture Co. Ltd., plans extensive en- 
recently acquired by Inland Steel Co., ‘ amas ‘ largement of plant and purehrce of 
Chicago, will spend $250.000 for new SARGENT NEBR. Citv plans new machinery, at total cost of $40,000. 
equipment and production facilities. construction of sewage disposal plant TORONTO, ONT Industrial Com- 
The plant at Canton, O., will also be costine $50,000. Group Engineering Co appa , : : : ‘ " * 

1} anegin ring 0, pounds Ltd core of Mathew (¢ ( 
enlarged. It is reported further the 609 Merchants Natione!l Renk_ build- ‘hi a. ney ere? 
— ‘ , ‘ . ; Chisbohm, Toronto, plans construction 

idle Milwaukee plent of Inland Steel ine, Omaha, Nebr., engineer P 

ay . : ; mere : : . of plant somewhere in Ontario or Que- 
may be re-equipped into an operating “ bos 
plant to furnish raw materials shipped Col 1 bee for processing, refining. and treat- 

F f ‘ ateri : , otorado ing chemicals. Cos » $50,000 
be Witenes tr Eniend for Milcor ues. ing chemicals. Cost will be $50,000. 
ai Kuehn is president of Milcor DENVER City plans water- TORONTO, ONT. Toronto Asphalt 
Steel Co. works improvements, including erec- Roofing Co. Ltd., Oxford drive, will 

RICHLAND CENTER. WIS. —_ tion of four elevated steel storage take bids soon for construction of 1- 

story, 110 x 125-foot addition to fac- 


tanks. Cost is estimated at $930.000, 


with PWA furnishing grant of $418,- tory for manufacturing roofing. Hark- 


ness & Hertzberg, 57 Bloor street, are 


non County Electric Co-operative will 
build 503 miles of rural transmission 


a 


lines in Vernon and neirhboring coun- 500. F 

ties, at a cost of $480000, allotted by GUNNISON. COLO. phi: ds-ssdems engineers. 

REA. H. O. Melby, Westby, Wis., is ning to spend $60,000 for construction WOODSTOCK, ONT. Truck En- 

president of municipal power plant. F. FE. Keenan gineering Co. of Canada Ltd., Young 
SOUTH MILWAUKEFR. WIS City is city manager, City hall. street, plans remodeling old buildings 

will construct sewage treatmert plant and purchasing additional equipment 

costing $66,000, with PWA egrant of Tdaho at a cost of $50,000. 


LA POINTE DU LAC, QUE. 


$29,700. 
NOTUS, ID*HO Village will Fournier & Villemure plan construc- 
Minnesota bnild waterworks plant costing $85,- tion of manufacturing plant costing 
154. with PWA egrant of $38,454 and $40.000, and additional machinery will 
ELLSWORTH, MINN City will loan of $47,000. An elevated tank be purchased. 
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